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Utilitarianism 
and Moral Obligation’ 


DUTY AND THE PRODUCTION OF GOOD 


TILITARIANS claim that any act, productive of good, is 
U either right or dutiful, and that an act is right or dutiful only 
if it is productive of good. The value of any act, that is to say, is wholly 
instrumental or extrinsic. 

The utilitarian does not deny the obvious fact that an intrinsic value 
is commonly claimed for moral acts. But this intrinsic value cannot 
according to the utilitarian be rationally justified. For, he asserts, the 
only reason for acting in certain ways and for refusing to act in others 
is the production of good and the avoidance of evil. But since an act 
has value only in so far as there are reasons for doing it, and since 
the only reason for doing any act is the production of good, an act is 
valuable only as good-producing. 

For two centuries, nonutilitarian philosophers have been attacking 
this position and defending a claim to the intrinsic value of morally 
right and dutiful acts. They have accused the utilitarians of confusing 
a perfectly valid reason for doing an act with a reason for doing the 
act as a duty. They have charged utilitarians with failure to distinguish 
between right acts, which there is some reason for doing, and dutiful 
acts, which as right and reasonable are justified by peculiarly moral 
reasons. Utilitarianism, they have argued, has mistakenly identified 
the nonmoral usage of “ought”, in statements concerning the proper 
and improper employment of implements and equipment, with a moral 
usage of “ought” in judgments justifying praise or blame, punish- 
ment or reward. But the arguments supporting these charges have left 
many utilitarians unconvinced. I shall attempt, therefore, by arguments 
~ *Papers read at the forty-eighth annual meeting of the Eastern Division of 


the American Philosophical Association at Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, 
Pennsylvania, December 28, 1951. 
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somewhat different from the traditional ones, to prove the nonutilitari- 
an’s case. 

My arguments compose one general thesis: utilitarians, who are not 
avowed moral skeptics and who seriously claim to recognize moral 
obligations, must affirm or assume a complete and necessary coin- 
cidence between dutiful and good-producing acts ; but this coincidence 
cannot reasonably and consistently be maintained. 

This complete and necessary coincidence can be made out in one or 
the other of two alternative ways. Some utilitarians, like Bentham and 
Moore in Principia Ethica, have held that the terms “dutiful” and 
“productive of the greatest good” are precisely identical in meaning. 
Other utilitarians, including Moore himself in the little book entitled 
Ethics, have held that, while in one clear sense these terms do not have 
a precisely identical meaning, they nevertheless have an identical 
usage in the sense of being applicable only to one and the same act. 

The alternative chosen by Bentham and by Moore in Principia 
Ethica is superficially the stronger of the two. Bentham simply denies 
to “ought” and “right” any meaning other than “good-producing”. 
When interpreted as referring to acts, as conforming or not conform- 
ing to the principle of utility, “the words ought, and right and wrong, 
and others of that stamp, have a meaning: when otherwise [inter- 
preted], they have none.’ Simply to state a principle of conduct in- 
compatible with those of the principle of utility is, Bentham insists, to 
confute it.2 And when he comes to examine ethical theories alterna- 
tive to his own, he claims that they are either forms of utilitarianism 
in disguise or expressions of mere sentiment and unreasoned opin- 
ion.® Because “dutiful” and “productive of greatest good” are identical 
in meaning, the utilitarian principle simply states a logically neces- 
sary relationship between these two terms. To deny this principle, as 
it must be denied by any nonutilitarian theory, is to formulate a self- 
contradiction. To try to say positively what any nonutilitarian rule 
affirms is only to utter nonsense, to express a sentiment irrationally 
protesting the unassailable rationality of utility theory. 

In Principia Ethica, Moore’s statement of this utilitarian thesis is 
much more precise and clear than Bentham’s. It is demonstrably cer- 
tain, Moore insists, that “the assertion ‘I am morally bound to per- 


1 Principles of Morals and Legislation, ch. i, sec. 10. 
® Ibid., ch. ii, sec. 1. * Ibid., ch. ii, sec. 14. 
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form this action’ is identical with the assertion “This action will pro- 
duce the greatest possible amount of good in the Universe.’ ’’* In the 
sense, that is, in which Moore thought good to be indefinable, duty is 
definable. In place of the word “duty” as it occurs in any sentence, 
another linguistic phrase about the production of good in the Universe, 
can be substituted without change or loss in meaning. This other 
phrase, identical in meaning with “duty”, is the definition of “duty”. 

But this way of establishing the necessary coincidence is disastrous 
to the utilitarian position as a moral theory. It is disastrous because, 
by identifying the meanings of “dutiful” and “good-producing”, a 
utilitarian cannot use the notion of “good-producing” as the reason 
why acts are dutiful. The reason why anything is what it is cannot be 
provided in any phrase that is precisely synonymous with some other 
word for the thing. If I ask “Why ought I to return these borrowed 
books ?” I am given no answer when, “dutiful” and “good-producing” 
being synonyms, you reply “Because returning these books will pro- 
duce the greatest good under the circumstances”. The assertion of dif- 
ferent sentences, asserting exactly the same thing with exactly the 
same meaning, is simply the reassertion of whatever claim is made in 
the first statement. 

This objection eliminates as a reason only the general phrase “Be- 
cause this act is productive of the greatest good”. It does not eliminate, 
as a reason, a specific prediction about the good which some particular 
act is likely to produce. For there is a clear difference in meaning 
between the general claim “This act will produce the greatest possible 
good”, which as identical with “This act is dutiful” cannot be a reason, 
and the specific factual statement “This act will produce such and such 
particular goods”. Such a specific prediction, it may be alleged, is all a 
utilitarian requires as a reason in support of moral judgments and all 
that he is actually intending to claim. 

But if this is all he is actually intending to claim, then his position 
is utterly paradoxical. For in holding that “dutiful” means “good- 
producing” and nothing else intelligible, he cannot explain how it hap- 
pens that the commonest question in ordinary moral discourse has the 
form “Why ought I, in this instance, to do so and so?” People, who 
very obviously do understand what “ought” means in many, or even 


* Principia Ethica, ch. v, sec. 80. 
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most moral situations, ask just this question. Understanding what 
“ought” means in most situations, which on this view is understanding 
that it means “good-producing”, people nevertheless, in situations 
where there is moral doubt, do ask “Why ought I to do this?” and do 
not ask “What advantage or profit is to be gained by doing this?” A 
man, who understands the meaning of “ought” to be “good-produc- 
ing”, can only be in doubt as to where the greater profit lies. Yet 
instead of asking for specific information about profit and advantage, 
he asks “Why?” as if he were inquiring for a more general reason, 
like’ the notion “good-producing’’. Not only does he ask as if he were 
inquiring for a general reason, he is, as often as not, satisfied when 
such general reasons are given him. But from this, it apparently fol- 
lows that people, who know perfectly well what “ought” means in most 
cases of its use, suddenly become puzzled as to just what it means and 
only want to be reassured as to the correctness of their normal usage. 
Nevertheless, this being what they want, why do they not ask ex- 
plicitly about the meaning of “ought”? Apparently, anybody who asks 
this question “Why ?” is asking an utterly confused question and can- 
not be supposed to know what it is he is trying to ask. For it cannot be 
supposed that anyone who clearly knows what he is asking can put 
his question in a linguistic form which must always be interpreted in 
one or the other of two quite different ways and can never be inter- 
preted as the question it appears to be. What is paradoxical in all of this 
is that the utilitarian should claim, on the one hand, to make ordinary 
moral experience intelligible and be unable, on the other, to make 
sense of the commonest question in ordinary moral discourse. 

There is then a decisive objection to the claim that “dutiful” and 
“good-producing” are synonyms. This objection is not that these 
terms have distinct meanings, though this is true and can be shown. 
The decisive objection is that, assuming this synonymy, the utilitarian 
cannot accomplish his task as an ethical theorist. He can neither ex- 
plain the questions in which we ask for moral reasons nor give us 
reasons for answering such questions. 

But the utilitarian can deny the distinction between dutiful and 
good-producing acts in a somewhat different way. He may allow or 
even insist that “dutiful” and “good-producing” are not synonymous 
terms but maintain that each term, nevertheless, necessarily implies 
the other. Thus, the statement “All dutiful acts are productive of the 
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greatest good” is at once informative and analytic. It cannot be denied 
without self-contradiction. But when it is asserted in answer to the 
question “Why is this a duty?” it provides information which is not 
given in the initial claim “This is your duty”. 

This is the position adopted by Moore in Ethics. At the time Ethics 
was written, it was quite as plain to Moore that “dutiful” and “good- 
producing” are not synonymous? as it had previously seemed demon- 
strably certain to him that they are synonymous.® The statement “It is 
always our duty to do what will have the best possible consequences” 
is not, Moore now correctly asserts, the mere tautology it would neces- 
sarily have to be if the alleged synonymy were true.* But the two 
terms, Moore holds, are logically equivalent. Despite a difference in 
meaning, they have exactly and necessarily the same application. What- 
ever act is a duty is always also productive of the greatest good, and 
whatever act produces the greatest good is always also a duty.® 

Utilitarianism, on this second alternative, meets all the objections 
urged against the position taken by Bentham and by Moore in Prin- 
cipia Ethica. For assuming that “dutiful” and “good-producing” are 
not synonyms, a man who understands how to use “dutiful” may, in 
specific circumstances, ask for grounds supporting the claim “This is 
your duty”. The assertion “This will produce the greatest good” is an 
answer. In this manner, the commonest question in ordinary moral 
discourse is given both an explanation as the question it appears to be 
and the kind of reason which seems to qualify as an answer. 

Nevertheless, this way of denying the distinction between dutiful 
and good-producing acts is also untenable. The arguments, which show 
this, are equally valid against the position of Bentham. 

For while it is now admitted, as it must be, that “dutiful” and “good- 
producing” mean somewhat different things, no effort is made to ac- 
count for this difference in meaning. Different as the meanings of the 
two words may be, the utilitarian insists upon their logical equivalence. 
Against this all too casual and dogmatic utilitarian effort to make the 
terms either synonymous or equivalent, two distinct objections may be 
made. 

On the one hand, it may be objected that the utilitarian’s thesis fails 
to explain the language of moral men. By such men, it is thought that 


5 Ethics, p. 173. * Ethics, p. 173. 
* Principia Ethica, ch. v, sec. 89. ® Tbid., p. 172. 
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certain acts, in given circumstances, are absolutely and unconditionally 
dutiful. We may, for example, find Kant guilty of a gruesome error 
when he held, in answering the objection of Benjamin Constant, that 
it is our duty not to lie, even to save a friend from death. Our duty in 
this particular situation, we claim, is to save the friend from the mur- 
derer. But if it is our duty to do this, then under these circumstances 
saving the friend is right and absolutely so. We do not calculate con- 
sequences. We do not stop to inquire what good our friend will in the 
future be to us or to himself or to the community. And if a man, under 
such circumstances, were to make these calculations, we should judge 
him to be immoral. For reasons of this sort, Sidgwick, who as a utili- 
tarian would have been gratified to find “dutiful” equivalent to “good- 
producing”, was forced to deny the adequacy of the utilitarian analysis 
of these terms,® and to supplement utilitarian theory by appeals to a 
rational intuition. 

Further, while all acts have some consequences and are in some 
degree productive of good and bad, it is commonly supposed that some 
acts are wholly lacking in moral significance. To wear a loud orange 
tie rather than a maroon one, to hear Wagner rather than Mozart, to 
cut one’s salad with a knife rather than a fork — such acts, even where 
they offend more people than they please, pose questions of taste and 
manners rather than morals. To make a moral issue of such acts is to 
appear ridiculous, to introduce obligations into spheres of activity 
where esthetic criteria are fundamental, and so to put a discernible 
strain on language. Yet this is precisely what the utilitarian requires 
of us. For the utilitarian is just as puritanical as the strictest puritan. 
Because all acts have some consequences for good or evil, all acts on 
utility theory are of moral concern. In the absence of religious reasons 
for being concerned with the minutae of life, the utilitarian neverthe- 
less demands this concern and provides an old-age home for that hon- 
orable but pathetic figure of fun, the last puritan. 

On the other hand, it may be objected that the utilitarian’s thesis 
cannot possibly be substantiated and cannot, therefore, be other than 
arbitrary. For on the utilitarian account of the matter, there is no 
distinction between the act as dutiful and the act as productive of the 
greatest good. Any distinction we make must be between two different 


* Methods of Ethics, Bk. I, ch. iii, sec. 1. 
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words for one and the same act or between the meanings of these 
words where meaning is psychological rather than logical. But this can 
be substantiated only by an appeal to usage which, as I have already 
shown, completely fails to support it. For example, there is no differ- 
ence between the state of being married and the state of being wed, 
though “married” and “wed” are different words and psychologically 
may mean somewhat different things. But suppose that, as a funda- 
mental thesis of a philosophical theory, I deny any difference between 
marriage and wedlock. On what grounds now would my thesis be 
dubitable ; and how, if dubitable, could it be substantiated? Clearly, I 
think, the only reason for doubting such a thesis directly would be the 
failure of usage to accord with it. And the only way of supporting it, 
if it is doubted, is by an appeal to usage. In the case of such words as 
“marriage” and “wedlock”, or of both of these and the phrase “united 
as husband and wife”, the equivalence is so clear and so conclusively 
supported by usage that the bare assertion of it is sufficient. Far from 
its being mere dogmatism merely to assert it, any argument to substan- 
tiate it would be silly, because no argument could employ premises 
more certain than the assertion itself. In quite the same way, it would 
be neither dogmatic nor arbitrary simply to assert the equivalence of 
“dutiful” and “good-producing”’, if this equivalence were evident once 
we stopped to reflect upon it. But after serious and conscientious re- 
flection, men of moral insight and nonutilitarian theorists deny the al- 
leged equivalence altogether. The utilitarian principle, claimed by 
the utilitarian to be analytic, is dismissed by the nonutilitarian as 
false. This being the case, the utilitarian’s continued assertion of the 
principle as analytic and of the key terms in it as equivalent is utterly 
arbitrary and dogmatic. 

Should it be supposed that there are arguments by which the utili- 
tarian can prove the alleged equivalence, it can be shown that the very 
same difficulty breaks out again in a different place. To show that the 
terms “dutiful” and “good-producing” mutually imply each other, the 
utilitarian must employ in the premises of any argument, notions which 
mutually imply each other. He may say, for example, that “right” and 
“good-producing” are equivalents, that any dutiful act is right, and 
that any dutiful act is therefore productive of good. But the nonutili- 
tarian’s reply is obvious: the premise asserting the equivalence of 
“right” and “good-producing” is false, for a morally right act is com- 
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monly and correctly supposed to be right, under some circumstances, 
irrespective of consequences. 

Or, the utilitarian will say: When you assert “You ought to put an 
edge on your screwdriver”, this is equivalent to “Putting an edge on 
your screwdriver will produce the greatest good”. Thus, when you 
assert “You ought to return borrowed goods”, this is equivalent to 
“Returning borrowed goods is productive of the greatest good”. And 
here, the nonutilitarian replies that there are different usages of 
“ought”, that the usage of “ought” in the premise is nonmoral whereas 
the usage in the conclusion is moral, and that the conclusion therefore 
does not follow from the premise. 

But why, it may be urged, must the utilitarian take the utility prin- 
ciple as analytic? Why may he not admit that duty is one thing and 
the production of good another, but insist that in fact the two do for the 
most part coincide? Under a great many conditions, it is a duty to 
produce the greatest possible good. Under other conditions, the act 
productive of the greatest good is at the same time a duty. And in those 
rare cases where duty and interest do conflict, still one’s interest is a 
value even if not a moral value. To adopt the utility principle, the argu- 
ment concludes, is to preserve most moral goods together with the 
nonmoral ones. 

Although it is legitimate for a utilitarian to tell us, in such a manner, 
what on the whole we ought to do, this is not an argument for a utili- 
tarian theory but an argument for the use of the utilitarian principle 
in practice. The practical use of this principle may indeed be justified 
under specific historical and sociological conditions : where, that is, the 
members of a community are men of moral character, aware of the 
difference between the dutifulness of an act and its productiveness of 
goods ; and where in fact each act tends to have both a value as dutiful 
and an instrumental value as good-producing. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when the universe was assumed to be a rational and systematical- 
ly lawful system, such conditions were thought to prevail. Shaftesbury, 
Butler, Hutcheson, and Kant were among the nonutilitarians who 
thought this. Some of these nonutilitarians quite consistently employed 
the notion of “good-producing” as a reason for doing the dutiful act. 
But none of them employed the notion as the reason why an act is 
dutiful. The dutifulness of an act was tested on one set of criteria, and 
the expediency of it was tested on another and independent set. Even 
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where they claimed that duty and expediency must necessarily coin- 
cide, the necessity was taken as synthetic a priori and not analytic. 
Since for all of these men the utility principle was either merely syn- 
thetic or at the most synthetic a priori, they all admitted cases where, so 
far as any man can know, duty and expediency either do not or do not 
appear to coincide. These were for them the crucial cases, for the way 
a man acts in them will attest his possession or lack of moral character. 
Hence as philosophers rather than counselors, the eighteenth-century 
nonutilitarians were preoccupied either with questions about virtue, 
as this was manifested in cases of real or apparent conflict between 
duty and expediency, or with problems in the metaphysics of morals 
as elucidating the grounds of synthetic a priori principles. 

The appeal to fact, in order to maintain utilitarianism as a philo- 
sophical theory, is therefore illicit. For such an appeal can be success- 
ful only where the criterion of duty is distinct from and independent of 
the criterion of expediency. But to employ two independent criteria is 
to allow, what no utilitarian philosopher can either admit or explain, 
that any given act may have two distinct values and that, in any given 
situation, it may be impossible in practice to know how to realize both. 
On the one hand, then, the utility principle for a utilitarian theory 
cannot be synthetic; on the other hand, since moral usage is not in 
accord with it, the claim that it is analytic in any significant sense is 
false. 

But the utilitarian may protest against the very notion of philosophy 
as I am using it to criticize his theory. He may accuse me of missing 
his entire point. The value of anything, he may insist, is adequately 
tested only by appeal to practical consequences. This must be the value 
of the utility principle as well as of everything else. In order to dismiss 
the utility principle, the nonutilitarian must show that it has bad 
consequences or consequences different from and less good than non- 
utilitarian principles. 

The nonutilitarian, however, has never found this challenge particu- 
larly difficult to meet. For if the utilitarian principle is what on utility 
theory it must consistently be held to be, then this principle breaks 
down in practice and has morally absurd consequences. 

It breaks down in practice, because it is impossible in the situations 
of ordinary life to foresee all the consequences of an act. The alter- 
native which, in a given situation, seems likely to produce the greatest 
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good may not in fact produce it. In fact, the alternative which seems 
productive of greatest evil may in the long run and in an unforesee- 
able future turn out to have been best. From this, one or the other of 
two conclusions follows. Either men have no duties, since what is a 
duty and what is not can never be known at the moment when we must 
act decisively in one way or another. Or men have the duty to do what 
no man possibly can do; that is, a duty to produce through action in 
the present, a good which turns out to be good only in an unpredictable 
future. The principle of utility, as a rule capable of guiding the conduct 
of men in specific situations, thus breaks down. For there is no practical 
difference between saying “I have no duties” and saying “I have duties 
but can neither know nor perform them”. 

On the utilitarian principle, taken strictly, this difficulty occurs in 
respect to every act. But even if it were admitted that, in practice, the 
difficulty occurs in serious form only in respect to some acts rather than 
all, the cases where it does occur are precisely those in which we have 
need of a moral principle. We need moral principles, in practice, only 
where there is a serious doubt as to which of several alternative acts 
is our duty. In ordinary life, there are many cases where no such 
serious doubt arises. We are frequently confronted, for example, with 
alternatives, one of which is a relatively clear case of good and the 
other a relatively clear case of evil. So long as the utilitarian refuses 
to allow the unforeseeable consequences in an unpredictable future to 
make a difficulty for these cases, the reason must be that no philosophi- 
cal theory with practical applications is justified in imposing an arbi- 
trary theoretical doubt upon what in practice is indubitable. The utility 
principle, then, is to be taken as applicable only to cases where there 
is serious doubt for practice and is to be justified by the guidance it 
gives in these cases. It is properly applicable only when we are faced 
with a choice between two genuine goods or two genuine evils. But 
these are precisely the cases which, on utility theory, are theoretically 
undecidable. For in these cases, good is weighted against good and evil 
against evil in a balance so delicate that only future and unpredictable 
consequences will on utility theory relevantly resolve the doubt. Far 
from being self-justifying as of instrumental value, the utility principle 
justifies coin-flipping in the only situations to which, in this version, it 
is applicable. 

The difficulty here is not that borderline and undecidable cases arise 
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for utilitarianism. Borderline and undecidable cases may arise for the 
moral rules of any ethical theory with practical application. What may 
arise for any ethical theory whatsoever cannot be urged as an objec- 
tion to any one type of theory. The difficulty for utilitarianism is simply 
that for it ng case is in principle decidable at the time when a decision 
must in practice be made. 

Faced with this difficulty, many utilitarians abandon the principle 
altogether and appeal instead to commonly accepted moral maxims. 
These maxims, they allege, are the products of racial and cultural 
wisdom, and indicate those acts that in the long course of history have 
proven themselves most productive of good. Wherever, therefore, a 
case of genuine moral doubt arises, duty is discharged by acting in 
accordance with the moral laws of one’s community. 

But this way out of the difficulty is disastrous for utilitarian theory. 
First, it is disastrous because the difficulty itself is returned in the 
guise of its own solution. Serious cases of moral doubt never arise in 
a moral vacuum. A doubt that arises without moral reasons for doubt- 
ing is idle. It presents no practical moral problem and no issue of 
interest to ethical philosophers. What we doubt, when we doubt for 
moral reasons, is the adequacy of commonly accepted maxims or of 
conditioned patterns of behavior. We are confronted with alternatives 
each of which is justified by some commonly accepted rule or by some 
culturally established pattern of action. Far from offering any pat 
solution to difficult moral problems, the moral rules of common sense, 
which are neither systematic nor precise, are the primary objects of 
doubt. What is in doubt, in strictly utilitarian terms, must be the utility 
value of customary maxims, and no such doubt can be settled by appeal 
simply to maxims as customary. 

Secondly, if a man is dubious of the good likely to be produced by 
given acts in a specific circumstance, he must reasonably doubt the 
adequacy of any applicable moral rule justified by appeal to the pro- 
duction of good. The dubious case confronting him is a crucial test 
case for the utility value of any moral maxim. The utilitarian cannot 
reasonably claim both that moral maxims are justified by utility value 
and that this value is to be assumed in all cases where it is dubitable. 

And thirdly, the definition of a dutiful act has now been radically 
modified. In any difficult case, it is one’s duty to act in accordance with 
moral maxims, whether or not the act realizes good. What has primary 
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moral value is not an act, because an act in accordance with a maxim 
may not in fact produce good. What has primary moral value is a 
maxim, action in accordance with which tends on the whole to produce 
good. And with this shift in the fundamental emphasis of his theory, 
the utilitarian is forced to retire from the field of moral philosophy. 
For, on the one hand, what has primary moral value is never a good 
rule of action, but rather the good act ; and, on the other, the utilitarian 
has allowed the goodness of a dutiful act, which need not produce good, 
to be intrinsic. 

Rather than lose their case in this manner, a utilitarian may take 
the consistent but morally absurd alternative: He may<hold it a duty 
to produce the greatest good even where it is impossible in practice to 
know which of several acts will accomplish this. The intrinsic value 
of an act, as the moral act of a moral man, is denied, and no value can 
accrue to acts as done for moral reasons on moral motives. But this 
ruthlessly consistent and only consistent form of utilitarianism rends 
the delicate fabric of moral notions beyond possibility of recognition 
or repair. On this alternative, we should hold men responsible for the 
dereliction of duties which neither they nor anyone else can reasonably 
discharge. We should give as the reason why such acts are dutiful a 
reason which the agent could not employ to determine what his duty 
is. We should say it makes no difference to our judgment of the moral 
value of an act, producing great good or great evil, whether the agent 
acted rationally or irrationally, with good intentions or bad ones, while 
he was well and conscious or ill and unaware of what he was doing. 
We should say, in short, that the value of a good act is precisely like 
the value of a good ax. Just as the value of a poor ax is not increased 
by the excellent repute of its manufacturer or the good intentions of a 
hardware merchant, so the instrumental value of a human act is not 
modified by differences in the agency of its production. The moral 
absurdity of consistent utilitarianism has its source in this: moral 
values, unlike instrumental values, are intimately related to and in 
part determined by the human agency of production. 

In the end, the fundamental error of utilitarianism is its excessive 
rationalism, its peculiar reliance upon a self-evident analytic principle 
and its insensitive denial of any values failing to justify themselves on 
the strict canons of prudential reasoning. This is simply a narrow- 
minded and self-consciously rationalistic form of Platonic moral phi- 
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losophy. It appeals, on the one hand, to rational intuition and to the 
self-evidence of the theoretically fundamental principles. On the other 
hand, it appeals to prudence and to the profit to be gained by being 
moral in practice. But since utilitarianism is modeled on this pattern 
of Greek rationalism, its failure to account for moral obligations is 
understandable. For in Platonic philosophy, the notion of moral obli- 
gation is never brought into sharp focus and never becomes a funda- 
mental problem for ethical theory. 

The moral experience, out of which the notion of obligation was 
crystallized, is Stoic, Jewish, and Christian. It arises out of the convic- 
tion that men as individuals frequently come to stand in peculiarly 
noninstrumental and nonnaturalistic relationships to each other and 
to their gods. Where such relationships prevail, a man may claim a 
moral right to be treated in accordance with them and not to have 
himself and his acts assessed wholly as instruments. He has a moral 
duty to act in regard to others in a manner appropriate to this rela- 
tionship. To give, under these circumstances, a reason in support of an 
alleged obligation is to state more fully the moral relationship out of 
which the specific duty arises. The Old Testament itself provides a 
model for such ethical reasoning. The reason why a Jew of Moses’ 
time was obliged to act in accordance with some specific law is that 
the obligation to act was assumed by him as his part of a sacred cove- 
nant with God. The obligation to return a borrowed book is assumed 
by the borrower in the act of borrowing it. Borrowing is possible, just 
as covenants are possible, only between agents who stand to each other 
in those moral relationships of which obligations and their recognition 
are indispensable parts. 


STUART M. BROWN, JR. 
Cornell University 
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OBLIGATIONS AND THE 
PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS 


HE term “obligation” is being used so broadly and vaguely in 

contemporary ethics that we must begin by indicating the re- 
stricted sense in which we intend to use it. It is often assumed that 
wherever there is an ought there is an obligation, and that all sentences 
containing “ought” can be given the same analysis. But there are 
certainly at least three different “oughts” that deserve distinctive 
analyses. These have been distinguished repeatedly, but their most 
important differences have been ignored when they have all been 
subjected to the same semantic analysis. It is frequently assumed 
that the term “moral obligation” is redundant, but for purposes of 
this discussion it is important to distinguish between moral and non- 
moral forms of obligation. 

There is, first, the type of practical ought which arises in any means- 
end situation. Any judgment of instruction involves this ought: “The 
screw driver ought to fit the screw”; “This is the right way to use a 
screw driver.” Here the “ought” is really a “must,” as is clear when 
we supply the suppressed statement of the end to be attained ; “If you 
wish to drive the screw, you must know how to use a screw driver.” 
In this utilitarian sense “ought” may or may not involve obligation. 
Such propositions really formulate a factual relation in the realm of 
action. “If you would be happy you must use your brains.” This states 
neither a command nor advice, but a fact. “If X is the end, Y is the 
means.” The statement is either true or false and can be tested. Here 
“right,” “ought,” and “must” have a utilitarian meaning. 

Secondly, there is the prudential “ought” when advice is given: 
“You could drive this nail with a screw driver but you ought to use a 
hammer.” Here there are practical alternatives involved and the prob- 
lem concerns the “maximization of good.” “If you want to be happy 
you had better be good.” Here there is no practical “must” and the 
“ought” is more clearly related to the “good” or at least to the “better.” 
But there need be no obligation involved. If I wish to run an auto- 
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mobile, I am physically obliged to put oil in the engine, and I am 
prudentially obliged to keep the oil at a proper level. In either case 
there is a means-end relation; but in the prudential situation there is 
choice between better and worse means. The pursuit of happiness is a 
system of such situations, and utilitarian analysis can do it justice. 
Utilitarianism is a body of technical advice by specialists in prudence, 
and if we seek happiness we ought to give heed to them. But no one 
obliges us to seek happiness. Whether it is right to do so, the utili- 
tarians cannot tell us. This point has been proved to my satisfaction 
by Mr. Brown in the preceding paper. 

It remains for me to add an analysis of the moral ought of obligation 
as it exists distinct from the art of prudence. This can be done in terms 
of the so-called Jogic of moral prescriptions, and this has been done 
abundantly in our generation, as Mr. Brown’s paper testifies. Or it 
can be done in terms of a psychological analysis of the sense of obliga- 
tion. I can add little to this psychology which could not be found in 
Adam Smith, or David Hume, who analyzed the sense of duty in terms 
of social psychology and the correctness of whose analyses, it seems to 
me, has been confirmed by more recent psychology. I shall, therefore, 
avoid both the logic and the psychology of obligation and confine my 
observations to the relations existing between our actual obligations 
and our actual pursuit of happiness. 

In denying that obligations are goods which utilitarians can take 
into account, I must explain that I am not asserting that obligations 
are imprudent or unreasonable. When Adam Smith and Hume as- 
serted that morals are not based on reason but on sentiment, they did 
not assert that morality is unreflective or merely “emotive.” They in- 
tended to prove that morality has its own, distinctive hold on men, 
just as reason has, and as utility has, and that there can be an autono- 
mous and experimental science of right and wrong. I wish to reassert 
this thesis, but, instead of inquiring into the origin of our moral sense, 
I wish to consider the actual operation of moral obligations, whatever 
their origin may be. 

Both utilitarians and idealists, though unable to agree on the theory 
of happiness, have agreed in regarding moral obligation as a “common 
good.” If “good” is used so broadly as to apply to any object of any 
interest, I have no quarrel. For I would not be so foolish as to deny 
that obligations exist in some sort of teleological context. To assert 
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that obligations are accepted for no good reason or that there is no 
sense in justifying any obligations would be an unprofitable and in- 
credible enterprise. What I wish to examine is the supposition which 
idealists and utilitarians share that obligations are common goods in 
the sense of being values and values in the sense of being “ideal,” that 
is, something which we seek, toward which we strive. I believe that, 
even if they be called values or goods, they are the object of an interest 
very different from the pursuit of ideals or of happiness. 

I shall take as a convenient text a few sentences from Arthur Mur- 
phy’s address, “The Common Good.”! After defining the situation 
which involves the common good in terms of “benefits and responsi- 


bilities,” “goods and obligations,” “right and good,”? he explains an 
ethical community as follows: 


What makes this interest public is not de facto generality; it is not what every- 
body wants when each is concerned to please himself or all have been made sub- 
missive to the same mass pressures. It is the interest that can justify itself as 
public on terms of equity that apply to all, the terms of ethical agreement that 
distinguish a community from a manipulated crowd. To maintain the ethical 
agreement vital to such community it is indeed essential that its members “think 
alike” on fundamentals. ...An agreement thus maintained is an ethical agreement 
and the society that preserves and defends it a community. Claims based upon it 
are addressed to men as individuals, at the level of social behavior at which they 
recognize a valid claim as a practical reason and respond to it as such. The 
morally authoritative verdict of the community is the concensus maintained and 
validated in this process. ... It is only through the processes of communication in 
which men come to understand their social life as serving common ends and 
relate their wills responsibly to a good thus shared that they constitute the 
community which is the referent and justification of their ideal claims. ... For 
the common good is the good of a community and community is actualized in 
the lives of men who seek and find a common good. It is through the procedures 
of communication in which ideals are invoked as reasons and claims justified on 
their authority that they do thus seek and find it.... We propose to defend our 
ideals against ideological subversion because we believe them to be right. How 
is this to be accomplished? By deepening and strengthening the ethical agreement 


on which they are grounded and in terms of which they have a justifiable validity 
in use.* 


The attentive reader will note that, without intending or denying the 
distinction, the author has referred to two elements in the common 
good: ideals and equities, ends and justice, aims and claims. At the 
same time he speaks of the common good as if it were composed pri- 


* Printed in Proceedings and Addresses of The American Philosophical As- 
sociation, XXIV (September, 1951). 


* [bid., p. 6. * [bid., pp. 12, 13, 15, 16. 
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marily and essentially of an agreement on ends or ideals. And he even 
refers to claims as “ideal claims.” It seems to me that there is here a 
tacit recognition that there are two dimensions in the common good: 
common goals and public responsibilities. I wish to suggest that the 
responsibilities or obligations of a community are more genuinely 
public than its goals, and morally more fundamental. 

Let me cite a concrete and crucial example — government. Govern- 
ment is of three kinds: self-government (that is, the exercise of self- 
control) ; reciprocal government (that is, the system of claims by 
which we hold each other morally responsible) ; and professional gov- 
ernment (that is, a system of authorities). We accept all three forms 
of government as commonplace and as common needs. But do we call 
them goods? We in the English tradition used to call government a 
necessary evil, but today we are usually content just to call it neces- 
sary. Why should we call it either good or evil? Why is it “ideal”? 
Do we seek it? Is it an end? There is no government in heaven. We 
need it here, to be sure, and to that extent it is a teleological relation. 
But government and other responsibilities are accepted as we accept 
oxygen, food, and drink. And like these, they may be either pleasurable 
or not. We do not desire them (except in emergencies) ; we take them 
for granted as conditions which make life possible, rather than good. 
The theory which comes down to us from Plato and Aristotle that 
government exists to make life good is a gross exaggeration ; it was an 
exaggeration in the life of the ancient Greeks and is still more so today. 
Like labor itself, the division of labor and its consequences are a basic 
condition of human life and not an ideal good. If we did not have 
government, we would want it, but having it, it constitutes the frame 
of reference or “situation” within which the problems of the common 
good arise. It is the public matrix of the pursuit of happiness, not itself 
an item in that pursuit. 

Government is public in a more technical sense. The problems of 
authority, validity, justice, equity, etc., to which Arthur Murphy 
refers are readily intelligible as problems of obligation, but are difficult 
to interpret in strictly utilitarian or idealistic analyses. What is a 
“valid” ideal? Surely not an ideal ideal? What is “warranted” happi- 
ness? Surely not “true” happiness? What makes common ideals valid 
and general happiness authoritative? Is it not enough that they be 
ideal and satisfying? Whence come these governmental categories to 
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complicate utilitarian language? Why should we have either the duty 
or the right to seek happiness? Should we not rather justify rights and 
duties in terms of happiness, instead of getting our warrants for hap- 
piness ? These are old moralistic questions, I know, to which utilitarians 
have long ago given either a cold shoulder or a grudging explanation. 
But that was because these questions came from idealists, who had no 
right to throw stones. 

There is no sense in idealizing obligation in general; but to justify 
it in general is not senseless, though difficult. Particular obligations 
can be evaluated from a utilitarian standpoint, and the evaluation is 
enlightening. But no one can tell whether, when the general pursuit of 
happiness comes in conflict with a particular obligation, the happiness 
or the obligation will be sacrificed, or, what is more, which should be 
sacrificed. For we are here confronted by qualitatively different in- 
terests ; each is a judge of the other, but neither can govern the other. 

I know that the justification of justice is an ancient sport among 
philosophers and a serious concern even of laymen. And yet it is ab- 
surd on the face of it. Hobbes, who had professional legal qualifications, 
made an eloquent attempt to found “the science of natural justice” by 
attempting to prove that in the long run it is prudent to be governed 
by others rather than to enjoy “natural liberty.” But his utilitarian 
argument yielded to his lawyer’s conscience when even he admitted 
that any man who is just out of the fear of the consequences of injustice 
is not a just man. To him, as he freely admitted, the obligation to keep 
promises was a law of his nature. And his whole social contract theory 
breaks down, if men are willing to sacrifice their obligations whenever 
they conflict with their other interests. On this point his psychology 
was less rationalistic than that of Machiavelli or of Spinoza, both of 
whom were more consistent utilitarians in assuming that contracts will 
inevitably give way to self-interest in case of conflict. For Machiavelli 
felt superior to law and Spinoza to the ethics of human bondage in 
general, and both found their happiness in scientific speculations. The 
justification of justice has fared no better in our own day. For those 
moralists who commit the so-called “naturalistic fallacy” and try to 
explain jurisdictional authority as a form of power, and government 
as a clearing house of pressure groups, end up by justifying nothing. 
They know that the “long run” argument of the utilitarians is not 
persuasive and their own arguments, though persuasive, are merely 
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“realistic.” It is true that our contemporary realistic theories of juris- 
prudence offer a utilitarian argument for courtroom procedure. But 
they do so frankly in the context of the ethics of conflict or competi- 
tion, not in the context of the pursuit of ideal ends or happiness. Utili- 
tarianism itself was conceived in the mind of Bentham as “principles 
of legislation” with a view to mitigating the cruelties of penal law, and 
thus contributing negatively to the pursuit of happiness by reducing 
the pains of obligation. 

What is true of the central obligations of public government is a 
fortiori true of the lesser forms of responsibility. Why should we 
try to make a luxury out of our necessities or mask our moral predica- 
ments to make them appear noble experiments ? Why not accept them 
as they come to us, as data of action, as irreducible elements in any 
social situation, laying the foundation for the good life and setting the 
stage for the pursuit of the common good? 

Let me close with a story from Plato. A group of earnest young men 
are teased by Socrates into trying to define justice. They begin their 
inquiry by taking a good look at a man whom they all recognize to be 
just. He is an old man, pious; whether he is happy is not known. He 
is spending the remaining years of his life paying off the debts which 
he has accumulated, so that no one can accuse him of having taken 
what was not his due. And he sacrifices to the gods in recognition of 
the common good. But he can answer no Socratic questions, and the 
young students of justice must therefore turn from witnessing con- 
ventional justice to imagining perfect justice. They finally arrive at 
the portrait of the perfectly just man, crucified, since he had an unjust 
reputation of being unjust. Similarly they imagine a perfectly just 
community and discover to their chagrin that no one in it is happy. 
Socrates comforts them by assuring them that the pursuit of the 
knowledge of justice will make them indifferent to the pursuit of 
happiness. 

This is not the whole story, but it is enough for my purposes ! I could 
tell another sad story about Adam and Eve who wanted to acquire 
the knowledge of good and evil, but got out of their experiment only 


a sense of right and wrong and a life of hard labor, which is where the 
rest of us begin and end. 


There is a curious and almost comic chapter in Hume in which, 
after having justified justice by its utility, he tries to justify utility by 
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its beauty. There are evidently limits to justification. Admitting that 
all our desires ought to contribute to our happiness, we must also 
admit that man does other things besides desiring. Only a part of our 
life is a life of desire. There are other interests which command our 
devotion and which justify themselves to us independently of our de- 
sires. We prove ourselves in action, even when we fail to recognize it 
in theory, to be devoted to at least four categoreal forms of natural 
piety: reason, justice, happiness, and design. If it were relevant, I 
would add one more: communion. These are interrelated in many 
ways, but no one can be reduced to any other. It is in the context of 
our love of justice, rather than of our pursuit of happiness, that our 
moral obligations must be understood. And, since our basic loyalties 
are several, our lives are inevitably complicated. To give them an 
unnatural unity by clothing them in philosophical fancywork merely 
adds to the complications. 


There is, however, a theoretical complication which is central to our 
present argument. There is no denying that justice is an ideal, and a 
basic ideal, like reason and happiness. But it presents a peculiar diffi- 
culty, for though we are devoted to it, we can not justify it in the 


simple, utilitarian way of showing that it is inherently lovable or de- 
sirable. It is not natural to love justice, though it is reasonable to do 
justice. The ideal of beauty has as its aim to clarify our love, our 
desires, our pursuit of happiness ; but the ideal of justice has as its aim 
to clarify our sense of obligation, to tell us not what we want but what 
we owe. Hence it is strictly speaking more accurate to call justice a 
virtue than a good. We soften the invidious distinction between being 
virtuous and living well by calling justice a common good. This solu- 
tion does well enough in practice, so long as justice is commonly sought 
and cherished, but it is confusing in theory, because justice is a virtue 
even when it is not a common good. Whether we love it or not, we 
need it in common. 

On the other hand, like all virtues, justice must be squared with 
temperance, if the pursuit of happiness is not to be sacrificed. Whoever 
today says, “Let justice reign, though the heavens fall!” is playing 
with fire. For the heavens may well fall in our generation if we make 
our devotion to justice absolute and unconditional. Our generation 
knows this and yet it is as idle to argue about happiness with this 
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generation as with Hamlet. What has Hamlet to do with the pursuit 
of happiness? The question is more elemental and tragic: to be or not 
to be. Where is the utilitarian who can give advice to Hamlet? 


HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER 
Columbia University 











COMMENTS 


PROPOSE to discuss the principle of utility in the form presented 

by Mr. Brown: Is an act dutiful if and only if it is productive of 
the greatest good? My concern will therefore be with agathistic rather 
than hedonistic utilitarianism. 

In discussing this question I find myself in sympathy with those who 
have recently criticized the purely cognitive approach to ethical prob- 
lems.’ Practical reasoning, I believe, is not a purely cognitive process,? 
and an adequate treatment of it must consider its function in the con- 
text of practice. The question above is expressed as a statement to be 
accepted as true or false, and as such its ethical character and relevance 
is not exhausted. In this regard, I find myself more nearly in agree- 
ment with Mr. Schneider when he emphasizes the actual demands of 
justice and happiness, rather than an analysis of statements about 
them. On the other hand, I feel that ethical sentences must also be 
considered as cognitive statements. Thus there are at least two prob- 
lems to be distinguished: (1) the problem of the truth or falsity of 
such statements, and (2) their ethical or practical relevance. This 
paper will consider only the question of the truth of the utility formula. 

I agree with Mr. Brown and Mr. Baylis that the formula becomes 
trivial if it is regarded as true by definition. For the same reason, I 
might add, its truth cannot be decided by an appeal to common usage.® 
Explication of common usage is not only philosophically trivial but it 
is also indecisive because of the multiplicity of distinguishable usages 
of such words as “duty” and “good.” Because of the ambiguity of the 


*See the writings of C. L. Stevenson, H. D. Aiken, and S. Toulmin. With 
certain qualifications, I should describe myself as what Aiken calls “an ethical 


pluralist” (cf. “Analysis of the Ethical Ought,” Journal of Philosophy, August 2, 
IQS5I). 


*“That practical wisdom is not scientific knowledge is evident” (Aristotle, 
Nicomachaean Ethics, 1142a23). I discuss the nature of practical reasoning in 
more detail in an article to appear in The Return to Reason: Essays in Realistic 
Philosophy, ed. John Wild (Chicago, Henry Regnery Co.). 

* My objections to the deciding of philosophical issues by appeal to ordinary 
language is merely an extension of the type of argument advanced by my col- 
league, R. M. Chisholm in “Philosophers and Ordinary Language,” Philos. Rev., 
LX (1951), 317-328. 
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crucial expressions in the formula under discussion, I find it impossible 
either to assert or to deny it. I shall therefore begin by trying to clear 
up these ambiguities. 

To begin with the word dutiful. In ordinary speech this word is 
usually applied to persons, e.g., a “dutiful son.” When predicated of 
actions it might therefore mean: an action done from a sense of duty. 
Such a dutiful action is generally considered to be an action worthy of 
commendation — an action which has moral value. 

In a second possible, although unusual, sense of the word, “dutiful” 
might be taken to refer to an act which is a duty. In this sense, a “duti- 
ful” act would one that I am morally bound to perform, or, in Carritt’s 
words, “the most pressing obligation.” 

Dutiful, first sense, applies to what Ross has called actions.* It is 
independent of the unforeseen conditions and consequences of the act 
itself, and is the determinant of moral value or goodness. Dutiful, sec- 
ond sense, is predicated of what Ross calls acts. As such, it depends 
on the actual rather than on the supposed situation in which the agent 
acts. 

It is clear that an action may be dutiful, without being dutiful, for 
instance, the conscientious and painful carrying out of a supposed 
obligation to sacrifice one’s children to the gods. Also an act may be 
dutifulp without being dutiful,, e.g., the paying of debts for business 
rather than moral reasons. 

Corresponding to these two senses of “dutiful” there are alternative 
interpretations of the utility formula: (1) “An action is dutiful; if and 
only if it is productive of the greatest good” — i.e., it has moral value. 
(2) “An act is dutiful, if and only if it is productive of the greatest 
good” —i.e., it is a duty. 

It is logically possible to reject utilitarianism as a theory of moral 
value and still to retain it as a theory of duty. Suppose that there were 
a plurality of kinds of intrinsic goods, e.g., happiness, justice, and 
moral goodness, and it might be one’s duty to promote only one of 
these kinds. Still if our acts did not in actuality produce these goods, 


*“T would further suggest that additional clearness would be gained if we used 
‘act’ of the thing done, the initiation of some change, and ‘action’ of the doing of 
it, the initiating of change, from a certain motive. We should then talk of a right 
act but not of a right action, of a morally good action but not of a morally good 
act” (Ross, The Right and the Good, p. 7). “Dutiful” might thus mean either a 
morally good action or a morally right act. 
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yet they might have moral value. Such a situation would, of course, 
be impossible with certain monistic theories of value such as hedonism. 
But other theories of value might allow for moral value as well as other 
kinds of value. 

I am not quite sure which variety of utilitarianism is being attacked 
by Mr. Brown. If it is utilitarianism as a theory of moral value of ac- 
tions, I find myself in complete agreement with his criticisms, for it 
would follow from such a theory that “the intrinsic value of an act, as 
the moral act of a moral man, is denied, and no value can accrue to acts 
done for moral reasons on moral motives ...[{and] we should say it 
makes no difference to our judgment of moral value of an act, produc- 
ing great good or great evil, whether the agent acted rationally or ir- 
rationally, with good intentions or bad ones,” etc. 

However, this criticism does not hold for utilitarianism as a theory 
of duty, for such a theory is not at all concerned with the intrinsic 
moral values of an action, but rather with whether it is a duty or not. 
The moral value of an action may be admitted not to depend on its 
actual consequences, but surely whether it really is a duty or not does. 
I fail to understand Mr. Brown when he says: “The premise asserting 
the equivalence of ‘right’ and ‘good-producing’ is false, for a morally 
right act is commonly and correctly supposed to be right, under some 
circumstances, irrespective of consequences.” If “right” means “moral- 
ly valuable,” yes — but if “right” means “a duty,” surely Mr. Brown 
cannot be correct. I cannot believe that it could be really my duty, i.e., 
morally right, to do what I did not know would in actuality cause over- 
whelming suffering — even though my motives might be most dutiful. 

Since I agree with Mr. Brown in his rejection of utilitarianism as a 
theory of moral value, I shall devote the rest of my remarks to the 
assessment of it as a theory of duty. “Is an act a duty if and only if it is 
productive of the greatest good ?” 

Once again I find this question difficult to answer because I am not 
quite sure what “duty” means. The only promising procedure to fol- 
low in seeking an answer is to settle upon some definition of “duty” 
and then to inquire whether it is truly assertible of such productive 
acts. To illustrate this method I shall therefore attempt a tentative 
definition. 

At the outset, I should like to distinguish between “putative” and 
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“objective” duty.5 Putative duty is what I think is my duty ; objective 
duty is what really is my duty. “Putative duty” may be defined as fol- 
lows: “x is a putative duty for me” if and only if “I feel constrained in 
a certain way to do x” or “I should feel a certain kind of uncomfort- 
ableness at the thought of not doing x.” According to this definition, 
when I say, “Yes, I agree that I ought to keep that promise,” I am in 
fact reporting that the thought of the complex having made the promise 
and carrying it out evokes this feeling of constraint in me. Thus 
“putative duty” might be called “felt duty.”” When a moralist appeals 
to his moral intuitions he is actually making a report of this feeling. 
Feelings expressed in such intuitions or reports are the only evidence 
for determining whether an act is or is not a putative duty. If the utility 
formula be interpreted in terms of “putative duty,” it is probably false, 
for almost everyone has experienced the feeling of constraint in connec- 
tion with some act he believes will not produce the greatest good (e.g., 
the keeping of promises to dead people instead of helping the living). 

“Objective duty” is meant when I say, “This really is your duty, 
although you do not feel it to be.” There are many possible interpreta- 
tions of “objective duty,” but most of them agree that an act may be 
an objective duty even though I do not know it to be so at the time. 
If this were not so, one could never say, “I realize now that it was my 
duty to do differently but did not know it at the time.” Nor would it 
be possible to be mistaken about what one believes to be his duty or 
to engage in disputes about duties. 

I suggest as a possible definition of “objective duty”: “x is an ob- 
jective duty” if and only if “x would be a putative duty for an agent 
under ideal conditions.” Among other ideal conditions might be in- 
cluded omniscience. It follows that we can never know what our duty 
really is objectively. Perfect knowledge of objective duty is a regulative 
ideal, but not to be disregarded because unattainable. We can know 
more or less adequately what our objective duty is, but never with 
absolute certainty. 

The price that has to be paid for denying the distinction between 
objective and putative duty is that, if anybody thinks he knows what 
his duty is, it must therefore truly be his duty. Hitler thought it his 


*Cf. C. F. Carritt, Ethical and Political Thinking, ch. ii. Carritt leaves these 
terms undefined whereas I shall attempt a definition of them. I omit Carritt’s 
third term, “subjective duty,” since it is irrelevant to the present discussion. 
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duty to persecute the Jews, but this does not make it his real objective 
duty — presumably he never knew what this was. 

It follows from this distinction that it is not as absurd as Mr. Brown 
suggests for a person to “hold it a duty to produce the greatest good 
even where it is impossible to know which of several acts will accom- 
plish this.’® 

I shall only briefly mention some of the ambiguities of the phrase 
“productive of the greatest good.” The word “good” is notoriously 
ambiguous; it may mean “pleasant,” “object of interest,” as well 
as “perfect,” “desirable,” “just,” “virtuous,” etc. Because the word 
“good” is frequently held to be undefinable, or at least is left un- 
defined, it is quite difficult to decide whether the utility formula is 
true or not. 

Many formulations of the utility formula are justly rejected because 
duty is generally admitted to be a motive or reason for doing some- 
thing, whereas good is not always so regarded. I refer to the incitive, 
emotive or persuasive aspect of “duty.”? In many senses of “good” it 
does not possess this moving appeal —e.g., this is a “good steak.” 
I think that the hedonistic definition of “good” lacks this character. 
However, since the word “good” is being used in this discussion in an 
undefined way, I shall assume that it carries with it the incitive-moti- 
vating connotation. Thus the recognition that x is good will move me, 
where possible, to seek x, just as the recognition that y is my duty will 
move me to do y. 

The curious question “Why ought I to produce the greatest good ?” 
is therefore similar to the question “Why ought I to do my duty?” 
Both questions are requests for motives. But if the assumption that I 
have just made be granted, i.e., that the recognition of good as well as 
duty will act as a motive, then it is easy to see that as soon as we under- 
stand the question we know that it is pointless to ask it. 

Now, proceeding upon this assumption, let us look at some of the 
possible meanings of “good.” If “goodness” be interpreted as “well- 
being or happiness” in Aristotle’s sense or as “justice” in Plato’s sense, 


°“Thus we haven't yet found a general technique for showing that the para- 
doxical statements of philosophy are false” (Chisholm, p. 325). 

*“But the essential relevance of the ethical judgment to choice can only be 
established if ‘ought’ is regarded as having an inherent emotive meaning, if, that 
is, it normally functions as an incitor, as descriptive statements do not” (Aiken, 
Pp. 499). 
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we may well ask whether utilitarianism is not more plausible. I wonder 
if Mr. Brown would grant that ‘x is a duty” if and only if “x is pro- 
ductive of well-being or justice’’? 

The crux of the issue of utilitarianism seems to me to rest in the 
phrase “productive of.” The means-end relation is susceptible of two 
interpretations: the means may be part of the end, as in Aristotle 
virtue is part of well-being, or it may be regarded as the external cause 
of the end’s being actualized.* In the first case, an act could only be a 
duty (i.e., in accordance with virtue) if and only if it were productive 
of well-being. The second case is more interesting: would an act A 
be a duty if and only if it were the cause of a desirable state of affairs 
S and if (but not only if) A were existentially distinct from S? In 
other words, could an act be a duty and in itself not be desirable or 
even be undesirable ? 

Returning to my definition of “objective duty,” this question would 
be: Is it true that the thought of an act A as producing the most de- 
sirable state of affairs S would produce in me (under ideal conditions) 
a feeling of constraint to do A — even if A were itself not part of that 
state of affairs? In other words, does the thought of producing the 
greatest good evoke the feeling of constraint in an ideal me? Stated in 
these more precise terms, the statement is in principle verifiable, al- 
though the procedure to be followed would be complicated.® I suspect 
that the answer is no — such a feeling probably would not be evoked. 

My reason for denying that constraint can be evoked by desirability 
is that desirability or goodness may be sufficient to excite me to pro- 
mote a state of affairs, but the feeling of constraint must come from 
elsewhere. I suggest that it comes from the agent himself. Kant saw 
this clearly when he attributed the peculiar quality of moral constraint 
to the self-legislating activity of the moral agent.’® He called this 
“moral autonomy.” Utility is heteronomous, and may be a necessary 
condition of an act’s being a duty, but it is not sufficient. It seems 
fitting that one should end a paper on “duty” by referring to Kant, for 


* This seems to me to be the essence of Aristotle’s distinction between practical 
and productive activities. Cf. Nic. Ethics, 1094a5, 1140a5. 

* Some interesting remarks on the verification of such statements about ideal 
ethical definitions are to be found in a forthcoming book by Richard Brandt. 

It should be noted that Kant does not distinguish between objective and 
putative duty as I have done. I am by no means suggesting that such a feeling of 
constraint is merely subjective and arbitrary feeling. 
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he saw clearly that the moral aspect of duty was derived from the 
agent, although its content might not be. Perhaps this is his distinc- 
tion between the form and the matter of moral imperatives. 

My conclusion is that utilitarianism as a theory of duty is not false, 
but inadequate. Ethical discourse is highly complex, as I have tried to 
indicate. Ethical expressions have a multiplicity of meanings and 
functions. Hence ethical problems cannot be solved by determining 
the truth or falsity of particular ethical principles, such as the principle 
of utility. 

JOHN LADD 


Brown University 





COMMENTS 


NE OF the excellent things in Stuart Brown’s paper is, I think, 
QO his demonstration of the utter futility of trying to prove utili- 
tarianism by definition. Aside from this pointed criticism of applying 
an ontological argument to moral obligation, the major contribution 
of these two papers to our problem is, in my judgment, their marshal- 
ling of the principal arguments against the utilitarian view. These seem 
to be three: 

(1) Some morally obligatory actions are not the best possible ac- 
tions, e.g., keeping a promise, when breaking it would have better 
results. 


(2) Some actions which are the best possible are not morally obli- 
gatory, e.g., wearing the necktie which goes best with the occasion, 
one’s clothes, and one’s features. 

(3) In many cases we cannot hold a person morally responsible for 
choosing the best possible action because there is no way in which he 


could know which alternative open to him would be best. 

This third objection reveals the fact that the target of these criti- 
cisms is an unnecessarily naive form of utilitarianism. Precisely be- 
cause in so many instances we cannot obtain certain knowledge of what 
is objectively best, a sophisticated utilitarian will claim that a person is 
under obligation to do, not the best possible thing, but what, on the 
evidence, is most probably the best. To be sure, nothing better could 
be done than the objectively best thing. But, since no one should be 
morally condemned for failing to act on knowledge he cannot obtain, 
he cannot have been under moral obligation to have chosen on the 
basis of such knowledge. The best that can be expected of him is that 
he take proper account of the evidence he can obtain and choose that 
alternative which on this evidence is most likely to be objectively the 
best. It is his duty to do this. 

This modification obviates the third objection mentioned, that utili- 
tarianism demands more of people than they can possibly deliver. On 
the contrary the utilitarian is free to accept the traditional view that 
“ought” implies “can.” 

The second objection, that utiltarians are archpuritans who make 
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moral obligations of the trivia of taste can be met, I think, in this way. 
A large class of choices, including decisions of taste, have minimal value 
consequences both for the chooser and for others. In these cases the 
immediate satisfactions of doing what pleases one’s own taste far out- 
weigh the more remote satisfactions and dissatisfactions caused by 
one’s choice. Add to this fact, the satisfaction of being free to choose 
as one wishes in a rather wide area, and the utilitarian has a good basis 
for judging that it is our duty not to bring moral praise and blame to 
bear within the area where these facts obtain. In those few cases in 
which “matters of taste’ do have serious consequences, the utilitarian 
will properly be joined by other moralists in condemning grievous 
error. For example an aesthetician who insists on covering the walls of 
his office and home with such outrageously bad pictures that he cannot 
hold his job and as a result he and his family starve is justifiably con- 
demned for ranking freedom of taste higher in the value scale than the 
necessities of life. 

There is also another sense of “moral” in which many decisions fall 
outside the moral sphere. One of the characteristics of a moral man is 
the absence of malice in his makeup. He is a man of good will, not of 
ill will. He tries to do what is right. A choice of desserts or of neckties 
seldom manifests a man’s moral character as constituted by good will 
or its opposite. In an instance where such a choice does manifest ill 
will, as in the case of the man who, still at heart a little boy, chooses 
“merely to annoy,” mild moral condemnation seems appropriate. 
There may be some puritanical utilitarians just as there are some 
puritanical deontologists, but there need not be. Such considerations 
as those I have mentioned, would, I believe, lead a reasonable man, 
acting on utilitarian principles, to adopt for large areas of human con- 
duct a subsidiary principle of “live and let live.” 

A nonnaive utilitarianism can then, it seems to me, avoid the second 
and third of the three major criticisms noted above. Can it avoid the 
first ? Are there some acts which a man ought to do even though on the 
available evidence they are likely to have worse results than some 
alternative ? 

The typical sort of example that is proposed here is some specific 
moral claim such as keeping a promise. It should be noted that even 
in such cases leading contemporary deontologists have abandoned the 
view that such specific claims determine in all cases an absolute moral 
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obligation. Ross and Broad for example, expressly deny that it is our 
duty to keep a promise no matter what, to keep it “though the heavens 
fall.” Such an act is in general only prima facie right and imposes only 
a prima facie obligation. Ross and Broad agree that in some instances 
keeping a promise would have such bad results that we ought to break 
it. What they urge is rather that, if breaking the promise seems, on 
the basis of calculation of the consequences and their values, to be only 
slightly better than keeping it, then we ought to keep it. With this view 
I concur, but I would defend it on utilitarian grounds. 

According to utilitarian principles a man with an important decision 
to make should, if he has the time and the intelligence, try to forsee the 
consequences of each relevant course of action open to him and assess 
their value as best he can. In some cases this procedure will lead to the 
conclusion that one alternative is by far more likely to be the best thing 
he can do than any other. If so his problem is solved ; his duty is clear. 
But in other cases this attempt to compare the probable value of alter- 
native acts yields no clear cut result. He cannot tell on the evidence 
which alternative is probably best. Or, if one possible action has a slight 
edge, the unreliability of his probability judgment leaves him properly 
in doubt. 

In such cases a utilitarian very properly makes use of such sub- 
sidiary ethical maxims as the one recommending promise-keeping. 
When the attempt to predict the specific consequences of a specified 
act is inconclusive he can turn to another type of evidence, namely, 
his general knowledge about acts of this kind. In the experience of 
people of our culture certain types of action, e.g., promise-keeping, 
have come to be recognized as in general better than their opposites. 
This is due, I think, to the fact that actions of these kinds have normal 
instrumental value. They usually have good results rather than bad 
ones. On the evidence that an act is of such an approved kind it has a 
prima facie claim on us, because on that evidence it is likely to have 
better results than its alternative. Thus, we do have evidence that, say, 
an act of promise-keeping, just because it is an act of that kind, is like- 
ly to be better than the breaking of that promise. If, in a specific case, 
knowledge of the circumstances implies that a specific act of promise 
keeping will have very bad results, this evidence has more weight than 
the generalization. But in the absence of such specific evidence to the 
contrary the general maxim has greater evidential weight and the prob- 
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ability indicated by it greater reliability. A wise man, utilitarian or 
otherwise, will recognize that in such a case, where on the basis of a 
predictive calculation the probable value of one alternative is only 
slightly greater than another, this probability should be weighted by 
the evidence embodied in the maxim. In such a case, a man, though he 
follows the prima facie maxim, is justified in doing so by the utilitarian 
principle that the action so indicated is on the total evidence, predictive 
and maximatic, probably the best thing that could be done. 

Another typical sort of case in which we should discount the evidence 
based on a calculation of consequences and weight the evidence based 
on a well-confirmed maxim is that in which we are tempted to break 
such a general rule in our own favor. We are well aware that the 
phenomenon of rationalization tends to operate unconsciously, and 
therefore, perhaps, all the more powerfully, where our own advantage 
is at stake. To discount our calculation of consequences in such an 
instance is but the precaution of a wise man. 

I conclude then, that where, after due deliberation, we act on the 
basis of a subsidiary moral maxim, rather than on a calculation of the 
relative value of the consequences, it is because we have more con- 
fidence in the evidence furnished by the maxim than in that supplied 
by the calculation. We then choose what on the total evidence avail- 
able is most likely to be the best possible act. This we regard as our 
duty. In thus choosing, we are, I submit, living up to utilitarian, not 
deontological, principles. 

One final point: Both contributors to this symposium have chal- 
lenged the utilitarian to state why anyone should do his duty. If the 
question be why a certain act rather than any other is one’s duty, the 
answer will consist in showing that on the evidence no alternative act 
is as likely to have such good results. The problem is one of assessing 
correctly the probable values of the various possible actions open to 
one. If, as seems more likely, the question is the more general and the 
more fundamental one, “Why ought one to choose that action which of 
all possible alternatives is most probably the best?” the answer is, 
“Because there is probably nothing better one could have done in- 
stead.” This is the reason which utilitarianism offers. Could any better 
ground be given for any choice? 


CHARLES A. BAYLIS 
Duke University 
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DEFINITIONS, FACTUAL PREMISES, 
AND ETHICAL CONCLUSIONS 


E HAVE seen that the claim to infer significant ethical propo- 

sitions from definitions of ethical terms, which appears to con- 
stitute the essence of the naturalistic fallacy, is a special case of a more 
general fallacious claim, namely the claim to deduce ethical propositions 
from ones which are admittedly non-ethical.’’? In these words Mr. 
A. N. Prior sums up—I think very fairly —a view which many 
philosophers have come to regard as the fundamental point of de- 
parture for any adequate analysis of moral discourse. It, or something 
like it, is also popular among social scientists who like to insist upon 
the ethical “neutrality” of their disciplines.? 

Despite the fact, however, that some of the best minds in recent 
philosophy have, for a variety of reasons, maintained the view, it seems 
to me to be correct only in certain very limited senses. And even in 
these senses it is, as usually formulated, seriously misleading. There 
are other, more important senses in which, as I shall presently try to 
show, the contrary position must be upheld. My reasons for this con- 
tention do not involve a defense of ethical naturalism. 

Let us begin by reviewing those respects in which the view —I will 
henceforth refer to it as antidescriptivism — might plausibly be main- 
tained. 

Consider first the wider version, namely the thesis that the claim to 
deduce ethical propositions from ones admitted to be nonethical is 
fallacious. Now by “ethical proposition” let us here understand “any 
judgment containing such words as ‘ought,’ ‘right,’ and ‘desirable’ 
which is used normatively to prescribe that something is to be done or 
approved.” And by “nonethical proposition” let us understand “any 
statement of fact or of logic to which the predicates ‘true,’ ‘false,’ or 


1A.N. Prior, Logic and the Basis of Ethics, p. 95. 

* For example, see Max Weber, The Methodology of the Social Sciences, ed. 
Shils and Finch, pp. 1-113. For my part Weber’s prolonged discussion does little 
to clarify the problems at issue. In fact, I must confess that Weber’s powers as 
methodologist seem to me generally quite overrated. 
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‘probable’ may be ascribed, and in which no sign functions essentially 
in the prescriptive or imperative mode.” Let us agree also that the 
laws of logic by which alone one statement can be validly deduced from 
another apply only to propositions which are true or false.* Granted 
these assumptions, it is not hard to see in what sense it would be ac- 
ceptable to say that ethical propositions cannot be deduced from non- 
ethical premises. To suppose the contrary, it might plausibly be held, 
would be simply to involve oneself in a fundamental confusion of cate- 
gories.* 

Consider next the narrower version of antidescriptivism, namely 
the thesis that significant ethical propositions cannot be validly inferred 
from definitions of ethical terms. For present purposes let us under- 
stand roughly by “definition” “any statement in which the purely 
descriptive or logical meaning of an expression is stipulated, analyzed, 
or otherwise characterized.” Here again, given the previous inter- 
pretation of “ethical propositions,” it would be simply an egregious 
blunder to try to infer a significant ethical proposition from the defini- 
tion of an ethical term — assuming, for the nonce, that it has one. The 
blunder would be comparable in some ways, despite evident differences, 
to the error of trying to infer a nonlinguistic statement of fact from 
the analysis of a concept. 

So far, then, the contentions of antidescriptivism, in both its wider 
and its narrower versions, may perhaps be granted. To this extent, we 
can agree that at the bottom there really are basic categorial mistakes 
inherent in the “naturalistic fallacy,” even though the arguments in- 
tended to show this by Moore and his followers are quite inconclu- 
sive.5 Unless these statements are immediately qualified, however, they 
tend to be misleading. For they appear to convey the impression, and 
indeed have conveyed the impression to a generation of moral philoso- 


*T am, of course, here using the terms “true” and “false” in their stricter or 
cognitive sense. Other looser and more figurative senses are irrelevant to the 
present point. In another place I will have something to say about these senses as 
employed in moral discourse. 

“Careful reading of such versions of the emotive theory as that of Professor 
Ayer suggests that perhaps nothing more was implied by the proponents of the 
theory than I have stated in this and the following paragraphs. The not entire- 
ly unjustified opposition to the view was largely due to misleading formulations. 
Cf. Language, Truth and Logic, pp. 105-106. 

*Cf. William Frankena, “The Naturalistic Fallacy,” Mind, 1939, pp. 472 ff. 
Cf. also A. N. Prior, op. cit. pp. 1-12, 95-107. 
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phers, that statements of fact provide no proper basis for the support 
of normative ethical propositions, and that in no sense could it be rea- 
sonably supposed that significant ethical propositions may be legiti- 
mately inferred from definitions of ethical terms. 


II 


Let us see how such an impression has arisen. We may begin by 
ientioning a number of the most influential conceptions of “definition” 
in moral philosophy. First the view expressed by Moore in Principia 
Ethica: “What, then, is good? How is good to be defined ? Now, it may 
be thought that this is a verbal question. A definition does indeed often 
mean the expressing of one word’s meaning in other words. But this 
is not the sort of definition I am asking for....My business is solely 
with that object or idea, which I hold, rightly or wrongly, that the 
word is generally used to stand for. What I want to discover is the 
nature of that object or idea....”® And again, “definitions of the kind 
that I was asking for, definitions which describe the real nature of the 
object or notion denoted by a word, and which do not merely tell us 
what the word is used to mean, are only possible when the object or 
notion in question is something complex.’”? A similar conception is 
to be found in Perry’s General Theory of Value: “No one would be 
disposed to deny that there is a common something in truth, goodness, 
legality, wealth, beauty and piety that distinguishes them from gravita- 
tion and chemical affinity. It is the express business of theory of value 
to discover what this something is; to define the genus, and discover 
the differentiae of the species. By means of such definitions and sys- 
tematic connections theory of value may unify the special philosophi- 
cal and social sciences enumerated above and arbitrate between them.’”® 
Whether either of these conceptions of definition is defensible as it 
stands we fortunately do not now have to consider. What is of interest 
to us here is that both of them are designed to serve an essentially 
cognitive function, whether it be that of factual knowledge, logical 
analysis, or linguistic transformation. Other roles of symbols are sim- 
ply ignored. 
We are now faced with an interesting dilemma; if, on the one hand, 
* Principia Ethica, p. 6. 


* Ibid., p. 7. Cf. also pp. 8-0. 
*R. B. Perry, General Theory of Value, pp. 4-5. 
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we insist on construing “definition” in terms of the above mentioned 
conceptions, it would appear that many statements occurring in moral 
philosophy that are normally interpreted as definitions simply are not 
so at all; but, if, on the other hand, we insist on construing such state- 
ments as bona fide definitions, then these theories of definition must 
be regarded as faulty, since they fail to characterize properly the state- 
ments in question. 

In either case, however, we must conclude that the intentions of 
many moral philosophers who have made such statements have been 
radically misunderstood. And the source of the misunderstanding 
must be attributed to those who, like Moore, have insisted upon apply- 
ing the term “definition,” itself conceived in essentially cognitive or 
descriptive terms, to expressions whose roles are primarily noncogni- 
tive. It is these analysts who are responsible for the misleading impli- 
cations of the thesis that the claim to infer an ethical conclusion from 
the definition of an ethical term is fallacious. For, although as we have 
seen, they are correct in maintaining that, in the sense considered 
above, ethical conclusions cannot be inferred from definitions of ethical 
terms, they mislead us into supposing that those charged with com- 
mission of the fallacy actually did claim to draw such inferences. The 
truth is that, in the case of most of the moral philosophers charged with 
this claim, what they really asserted was something utterly different. 
To be sure such philosophers often did draw ethical conclusions from 
“definitions” of ethical terms (together with other premises which 
were usually factual). But their definitions were not, and were never 
intended to be, construed as descriptive definitions in any of the senses 
considered above. 


For purposes of illustration, let us briefly consider the doctrine 
known traditionally as hedonism. I shall discuss it in the form popu- 
larized by J. S. Mill and subsequently reformulated and criticized by 
Bradley; Moore, and their followers. By hedonism let us understand 
here the doctrine which holds that “happiness (or pleasure) alone is 
good” or that “pleasure is desirable, and is the only thing that is de- 
sirable as an end.” I may say, in passing, that I have no interest here 
in any of the reasons that might be given or in fact were given by Mill 
and other writers in defense of this doctrine. Nor do I wish to suggest 
in any way that the doctrine, as it stands, is defensible. I have to do, 
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at this point, only with the allegation that the hedonist is wrong when 
he infers from the thesis of hedonism that in particular situations we 
always ought to choose that alternative which will produce the most 
happiness or the least suffering. The thesis itself may be vulnerable ; 
that is beside the point. What I maintain is that no fallacy whatever is 
involved in making the inference. 

In order to show this, let us consider the status which Mill himself 
assigns to the thesis. First of all it is fairly clear even in Utilitarianism 
that he does not regard it as a theoretical statement of any sort, whether 
analytic or synthetic. As he says repeatedly in this work,® it is a “prin- 
ciple” or “rule” of conduct. Morality, like legislation, is a “practical 
art” ; its rules, as distinguished from the laws of science, are “practical 
principles” for the conduct of life. This point is elaborated with the 
greatest clarity in the Logic, a work which, in this connection, none of 
his critics appears to have noticed. In that work, it may be remem- 
bered, Book VI is “The Logic of the Moral Sciences,” at the end of 
which Mill devotes a chapter to what he calls “The Logic of Practice or 
Art, Including Morality or Policy.”™ In this chapter, he begins by 
sharply distinguishing “moral science” — we would now call it “social 
science” — which is concerned with inquiries into “the course of na- 
ture,” from that “inquiry the results of which do not express them- 
selves in the indicative, but in the imperative mode, or in paraphrases 
equivalent to it; what is called the knowledge of duties, practical eth- 
ics of morality.”2* So understood, he tells us, the rules of morality do 
not consist in assertions respecting matters of fact. “The method, 
therefore, of ethics can be no other than the Art of Practice.’’!* Now it 
is the function of Art to propose an end. This end having been pro- 
posed, it is handed to the sciences which in turn treat it as an effect. 
They explore its causes, and then send it back to Art with a theorem 
which states the circumstances and conditions under which it could 
be produced. Art in turn considers these and asserts on its own authori- 
ty that the attainment of the end is desirable. “But though the reason- 
ings which connect the end or purpose of every art with its means 
belong to the domain of Science, the definition of the end itself belongs 
~ * Everyman edition, pp. 2, 11, 32, etc. 

” Ibid., p. 2. Compare also the crucial first paragraph of the much criticized 
fourth chapter, p. 32. 


1 A System of Logic, 8th ed., pp. 652-650. 
® Tbid., p. 653 (italics mine). 18 Thid. 
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exclusively to art, and forms its peculiar province.”'* And then, as 
clearly as can be, “Propositions of science assert a matter of fact: an 
existence, a coexistence, a succession, a resemblance. The Propositions 
now spoken of (those of art) do not assert that anything is, but enjoin 
or recommend that something should be. They are a class by them- 
selves. A proposition of which the predicate is expressed by the words 
ought or should be, is generically different from one which is expressed 
by is, or will be.”"® Morality, Mill maintains, is the Art of Life, and its 
supreme principle, of course, is for him the thesis of hedonism. This 
thesis defines the end of conduct, and provides the basis for justifica- 
tions of “secondary” moral rules that prescribe our particular duties, 
and through them for the justification of specific ethical propositions 
that prescribe our duties in particular cases. 

So far, then, is Mill from committing the real fallacies in question, 
that he himself formulates, with the greatest clarity and elegance of lan- 
guage, just what they might be presumed to consist in. To be sure, he 
claims to infer significant ethical conclusions from that definition which 
identifies the end of the Art of Life; but this is because the definition 
itself “enunciates the object aimed at, and affirms it to be a desirable 
object.”!® The definition does not provide a logical analysis of “de- 
sirable” or “good” — at least as “logical analysis” is now understood. 
This analysis is provided in his general account of “The Logic of Prac- 
tice.”” The definition itself is nothing but the statement or, better, the 
enunciation of a norm or standard of conduct. And the “inferring”’ of 
significant conclusions from it is the business not of theoretical but of 
practical reason.'* A fallacy would be involved here, only if one at- 
tempted to infer an ethical conclusion from definitions concerned 
essentially with the explication of the descriptive meanings of symbols. 

If we return now to Utilitarianism and interpret it as Mill appears 
to have intended, not as a metaethical theory or analysis of moral dis- 
course, but as an enunciation of his doctrine of hedonism and as a 
defense of it against practical'® objections, we will find that many 
(although not all) of the supposedly questionable or fallacious “claims” 
of that work involve no serious theoretical confusions whatever. On 
the point at issue, he is, I believe, quite consistent. To say, therefore, 


* Tbid., p. 656 (italics mine). 5 Tbid., pp. 656-657 (italics in text). 
%* Tbid., p. 656. Cf. ibid., p. 657. 
* Cf. Utilitarianism, p. 5. 
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that for Mill the principle of hedonism constitutes a definition of the 
desirable, is to say in effect that it is ipso facto and by intention a 
practical or, if you like, a persuasive definition. But there is no con- 
fusion. Nor is there any deception. The imputation of confusion or 
deception arises solely from the mistaken and misleading application 
of descriptive definitional models in the interpretation of what plainly 
and explicitly is a normative ethical system. Given his own definition 
of desirable he is perfectly justified in inferring from it, in conjunction 
with the relevant “theorems” of science, those conclusions which pre- 
scribe in particular just what we ought to do. The categorial blunder, 
I submit, is not Mill’s, but that of his critics. 

Now I can imagine that certain of my readers may conclude from 
all this that we should have seized the first horn of our dilemma in the 
first place, namely, that many statements occurring in works of moral 
philosophy that are normally interpreted as definitions simply are not 
so at all. I do not agree. Acceptance of such an alternative rests upon 
an essentialist attitude toward definitions which I reject. But even if 
for the sake of argument we accept it, it still does not follow that any 
confusion is involved in Mill’s doctrine on the point in question. For 
one cannot charge someone else with the commission of a fallacy on 
the ground that he claims to infer an ethical conclusion from a definition 
of ethical terms, when it is as plain as can be that his so-called “defini- 
tion” was designed for a purpose very different from that which ani- 
mates the preconception of definition implicit in the first horn of our 
dilemma. Even more to the point, one has no right to suppose that by 
means of such a conception of definition together with ordinary rules 
of logic, one can shed any light on the process involved in inferring 
ethical conclusions from what are normaily interpreted as definitions 
in moral philosophy. Indeed, by so construing definition one thereby 
puts well-nigh insuperable difficulties in the way of properly interpret- 
ing what moral philosophers say and mean. By what is perhaps nothing 
more than a process of association of ideas one is led, when one sees 
the word “definition,” or when one sees something that looks like a 
definition, to an interpretation of it which at once utterly misses the 
point and results in a mistaken charge of logical confusion or even 
perhaps of downright deception. 

A more profitable procedure, it seems to me, is to resist the tempta- 
tion to cut the gordian knots of meaning by essentialist definitions 
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(they might as well be called stipulations) and to recognize instead 
the ambiguities and vagueness inherent in the normal use of “defini- 
tion” and the variable functions of actual definitions. In this way one 
will approach a certain type of discourse without prior preconceptions 
as to the model to which it ought to conform. And perhaps, if one is 
lucky, and manages to keep all the necessary distinctions in mind, one 
may be able to perform the philosopher’s function of correctly inter- 
preting a form of discourse. What is wanted is not an immediate cry 
of confusion, but the illumination of a normal function of language; 
not the implicit attribution of bad faith or of obscurantism, but the 
explanation of the nature of symbolic processes that answer to other 
needs than those of science or formal logic. 

Any normal reader of Plato, Epicurus, or J. S. Mill recognizes at 
once that he is reading, for the most part, in moral philosophy, not 
about it. Such a reader, I submit, takes their “definitions” and “infer- 
ences” for what they are, namely practical definitions of norms and 
practical reasonings to particular moral conclusions. I agree with Pro- 
fessor Stevenson and with Professor Robinson, that the Republic is a 
prolonged essay in the persuasive or practical definition of “justice.”?® 
For better or worse, Plato was desperately concerned to defend a sys- 
tem of norms upon the acceptance of which, as he believed, the salva- 
tion of Athens depended. But there was nothing deceptive or illicit in 
what he was doing. The term “justice,” no doubt, has a strong aura of 
emotive meaning. And like anyone else who attempts to define a norm 
in terms of “justice,” he inevitably “traded” on its emotive meaning. 
But that he was proposing an “ideal,” not describing a fact, in his 
famous definition of justice seems to me as clear as day. 

I do not at all agree, therefore, with Professor Robinson’s remark, 
“A persuasive definition, it may be urged, is at best a mistake and at 
worst a lie, because it consists in getting someone to alter his valua- 
tions under the false impression that he is not altering his valuations 
but correcting his knowledge of facts. I am tentatively inclined to ac- 
cept this view, with the practical conclusion that we should not use 
persuasive definitions.’’*° I do not say that it never happens that emo- 


* Cf. Stevenson, Ethics and Language, pp. 224-226. Also, Richard Robinson, 
Definition, p. 166. 


” Robinson, op. cit., p. 170. It is instructive, I think, to see that in so many 
words Professor Robinson has drawn a “practical conclusion” from what he 
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tive meanings are used illicitly to modify attitudes. Of course it does. I 
do say that in the context of normative ethics, where it is understood 
that a writer is making practical proposals for the guidance of conduct, 
no confusion and no deception is involved. 

This is why I should prefer, in discussing Plato or Mill, to use the 
phrase “practical definition” rather than “persuasive definition” to 
characterize what they are doing. The latter expression, perhaps un- 
fortunately, appears to suggest a process which involves confusions and 
lies. And it does so, it should be emphasized, precisely because of the 
tendency of analysts to approach moral philosophers with descriptive 
models in mind as the norms for correct definition and valid inference. 
A practical definition, as I understand it, is explicitly and openly in- 
tended as the statement of a norm. It may, since it is stated in ethical 
terms, also be emotively loaded. But this cannot be avoided in any case. 
So long as we realize what is happening, no harm is done. 


. III 

I wish, now, to say a word about current classifications of “ethical 
theories.”” In my judgment most of them are misleading ; and they are 
so precisely because they appear to be set up for the purpose of classify- 
ing theories concerning the nature of ethical terms and moral judg- 
ments, whereas the doctrines so classified are abstracted from histori- 
cal works in moral philosophy the purpose of which was to define the 
right or the good only in the normative or practical sense. Thus, for 
example, Professor Broad classifies “ethical theories” in accordance 
with certain principles that distinguish among them according to their 
conceptions of “ethical characteristics.” Clearly his classification con- 
cerns only metaethical theories, not substantive normative systems. 
But then he applies his classification to such a writer as Mill who, in 
the only work in moral philosophy to which his critics ever refer, was 
doing ethics, not talking about it, and whose definitions were defini- 
tions of ends, not theoretical analyses of ethical “characteristics.” 
Broad, in accordance with the standard view, says that “Mill presum- 
ably meant to be a naturalistic hedonist. But it is difficult to be sure 
in the case of such an extremely confused writer that he really was 





believes to be the statement of a fact. I applaud the inference, and, given his 
belief about the effects of persuasive definition, I consider it to have been his duty 
to have drawn it. If I do not make the inference, it is because I take a different 
view of the definitions in question. 
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one.””*! And yet, if one looks at the Logic or at those passages in Utili- 
tarianism in which he does talk briefly about moral judgments, it is 
unless I am badly mistaken quite evident that, in Broad’s sense of 
the terms, Mill is neither a naturalist nor a hedonist in his theoretical 
ethics. He was, rather, primarily a noncognitivist with a strong preju- 
dice against descriptivism or “naturalism.” His affiliation is with the 
emotivists and imperativists, rather than the naturalists. Only in his 
normative ethics is Mill a hedonist of sorts. 

Indeed I am not at all sure that one can find a clear case of a natural- 
istic hedonist in Broad’s sense, i.e., one who believes that “good” is 
analyzable without remainder in terms of “pleasure.” A number of 
eighteenth-century writers do seem to have held that “good” in its 
“natural” use does mean the same thing as “agreeable” or “pleasant.” 
But they were usually at pains to distinguish this use from “moral 
goodness” which, for them, carries with it normative or practical im- 
plications. Even Bentham, who in his downright way did say that only 
when applied to actions conformable to the principle of utility do the 
words “ought” and “right” have a meaning, is only an apparent ex- 
ception.”* For, as Mr. Stuart Hampshire has suggested, it was really 
Bentham’s concern to replace all this fiddle-faddle of “morality” with 
scientific social engineering guided exclusively by the social norm of 
greatest happiness.” 

But perhaps even these remarks may be indirectly misleading. For 
in saying that the great classical moral philosophers were not primarily 
interested in “the analysis of ethical terms” I may have created the 
impression, which I most certainly wish to avoid, that the term “analy- 
sis” should be pre-empted in ethics for the kind of thing that analytical 
ethicists generally do nowadays.** I believe, however, that it would 
have an altogether desirable effect if philosophers somewhat enlarged 
théir Conceptions of the roles of analysis itself, so as to acknowledge 
explicitly its normative and practical functions. The clarification of 
aims, in my judgment, is at least as important a task for analytical 
philosophers as is the description and elucidation of moral discourse 
itself. However much one may disagree with it in detail, Professor 


=" Cf. C. D. Broad, Five Types of Ethical Theory, p. 258. 

"Cf. British Moralists, ed. L. A. Selby-Bigge, I, 342. 

*S. Hampshire, “Fallacies in Moral Philosophy,” Mind, LVIII (1949), 473. 
* Professor Karl Popper is a notable exception. 
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Popper’s The Open Society and Its Enemies is a brilliant example of 
what the philosopher may do in the way of clarification of purposes 
and in sweeping away the manifold confusions which produce practical 
misunderstanding. 

Disagreement, at the practical or moral level, frequently arises, not 
so much from differences of opinion about matters of fact or from 
well-defined and outright conflicts in interest, as from confusions of 
language and thought and from ambiguity and vagueness in the for- 
mulation of aims, and hence in the aims themselves. Hedonists, for 
example, have been called “pig philosophers” by those who, had they 
only understood them, might have found more perhaps to agree than 
disagree with. And on the other hand, as we shall see, hedonists have 
frequently provoked disagreement by faulty statements of their funda- 
mental principle. The interminable disagreements in contemporary 
moral philosophy among those who have called themselves “hedonists,” 
“voluntarists,” ‘“eudaemonists,” and “instrumentalists” are often due 
not to well-defined differences of aim as to opposing expressions of 
what, if we could get clear about them, might turn out to be common 
aims. 


” 


The reason for this is due largely to the vagueness and the ambigui- 
ties latent in such notions as desire, will, satisfaction, pleasure, pain, 
end, feeling, attitude, and belief — precisely the terms, in short, in 
terms of which basic norms have so often been expressed. It is, or 
should be, the business of the moral philosopher not merely to codify 
and adumbrate the principles by which we are to live, but also to re- 
move misunderstandings standing in the way of their acceptance, and 
to provide them with such determinateness of meaning as may enable 
them to function adequately as practical guides to conduct. 

Only by such processes of reflection or analysis are we at last able 
to grasp what we are enjoined to accept as right or good; only so can 
we intelligently deliberate on the appropriate means to its realization. 
It is simply not true that the only function of deliberation or practical 
reason is to devise means to the fulfillment of already given ends-in- 
view. As often as not it is the means that are clear, not the end. Not 
knowing what you want, or confusion as to its nature, is at least as 
common and perhaps an even more tragic privation than not knowing 
how to get it. Utilitarianism, as it stands, is unquestionably inadequate 
as a moral philosophy. But its failure, comparatively speaking, is due 
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mainly to a very fundamental lack of clarity with respect to its own 
governing purposes. Thus when Mill tells us that “human nature is so 
constituted as to desire nothing which is not either a part of happiness 
or a means to happiness,’*® it would seem that he did not mean to 
assert that we desire what we desire. In such a passage, one is forced 
to conclude that “happiness” or “pleasure” (for him, of course, they 
are equivalent) are not to be understood simply as synonyms for “ob- 
ject of desire” or “realization of desire.” Surely, one supposes, Mill, 
with his awareness of human ignorance and his fear of the uncorrected 
impulses of the mob, did not wish to assert that in our dealings with 
others what we should regard as intrinsically desirable is the realization 
of their desires as they stand ; surely, as a consequentialist who put his 
emphasis not on motives but on their fruits, he did not mean to enjoin 
us to regard objects of desire alone as intrinsically worthy of our 
respect and solicitude. And yet, almost in the same breath, we find 
him saying, to our confusion and despair, that “desiring a thing and 
finding it pleasant” are not merely “two parts of the same phenome- 
non,” but “in strictness of language, two modes of naming the same 
psychological fact.”*® So construed, it would seem there is no differ- 
ence whatever between ethical hedonism and ethical voluntarism, and 
that psychological hedonism is a vacuous tautology, not a theory at all. 
The truth of the matter is that, by an inattention to a fundamental 
ambiguity in the term “pleasure” and its derivatives, Mill allowed him- 
self to fall into a confusion which is fatal not for his metaethics but for 
his normative moral philosophy. 

Now in one sense, of course, Mill was quite within his right in 
equating “desiring” and “finding pleasant” ; both expressions, as Pro- 
fessor Ryle tells us,?* do refer to inclination, which is a sort of prone- 
ness or readiness to do certain sorts of things on purpose. And in an- 
other sense, he is also justified in talking, as he so often does, about a 
“desire for pleasure.” But this latter expression requires that “pleas- 
ure” and “desire” be distinguished and, indeed, contrasted. So under- 
stood, “pleasure,” as opposed to “desire,” does not refer to inclinations, 
but rather to certain distinctive feelings or moods which we designate 
by such expressions as delight, joy, contentment, the sense of well- 
being, and (in one sense) satisfaction. But it obviously makes a tre- 


* Utilitarianism, p. 36. * Thid. 
* Cf. Gilbert Ryle, The Concept of Mind, pp. 83 ff. 
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mendous difference for moral philosophy and for those who are en- 
joined to base their deliberations on the assumption that pleasure alone 
is desirable which of these senses of “pleasure” is intended. On one 
interpretation we are, in effect, enjoined to contribute as much as we 
can to the delight, joy, contentment, well-being, and satisfaction of our- 
selves and others. On the other interpretation we are enjoined, I sup- 
pose, to respect (or coddle) other people’s inclinations and wishes, to 
help them to get what they happen to be aiming at. No greater ethical 
difference, I submit, can be imagined. For my part, it is plain that after 
all it is the former sort of thing toward which Mill’s hedonism was 
fundamentally oriented.”8 

I have dwelt again on Mill merely to illustrate my contention that 
analysis is an indispensable tool for normative ethics itself, and that 
the clarification and subsequent definition of aims is an indispensable 
part of successful practical deliberation. Other illustrious examples of 
moral confusion and of the use of analysis toward its removal come 
readily to mind. The history of egoism, as everyone knows, is one long 
history of equivocation, ambiguity, and vagueness. Its plausibility or 
attractiveness for many thoughtless people has depended largely, I 


think, upon these factors. When they are eliminated by such superb 
essays in clarification as the second appendix to Hume’s second En- 
quiry, the business of normative moral philosophy is thereby immeas- 
urably advanced. 


IV 


We have now to consider the second part of Mr. Prior’s statement, 


°° Much the same sort of difficulty appears when we turn to Mill’s discussion 
of “qualities of pleasure.” If “pleasure” is construed as a feeling word, then 
“quality of pleasure” means one thing; if it is construed as equivalent to “desire,” 
it means quite another. And, if “quality of pleasure” is construed as “kind of feel- 
ing,” one thing is meant when some kinds of pleasure are regarded as “higher” 
than others ; if, as Mill suggests, it means nothing more than “decided preference,” 
then something quite different is implied when some pleasures are said to be 
higher than others. Again Mill is simply confused. And in any case, to promote 
or support other people’s preferences, when well-considered, is one thing ; to pro- 
mote certain “higher” qualities of feeling or certain experiences of pleasure, such 
as those involving the exercise of our so-called higher faculties, is something else. 
All through Mill’s moral and social philosophy one can find a tension which 
arises primarily on the fact that he had not sufficiently clarified what he regarded 
as intrinsically valuable. I do not say that the tension would automatically dis- 
appear once the ambiguities in the term “pleasure” were brought into the open. 
But I do say that only then could one intelligently decide, as a putative hedonist, 
what one was really for. 
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namely, the wider thesis that a fallacy is involved whenever we attempt 
to deduce or claim to deduce moral conclusions from statements of 
fact. I have already indicated in what sense this seems to me to be 
plausible. I shall now try to show in what sense it is mistaken and 
misleading. Let me again emphasize that my reason for believing that 
moral conclusions may be inferred from statements of fact does not in 
the least depend upon the tacit assumption that moral conclusions are, 
after all, a species of factual statement, or that the ethical terms oc- 
curring in the conclusions are descriptively synonymous with descrip- 
tive or empirical predicates occurring in the premises. This is as it may 
be. I have already indicated elsewhere that I do think that “good” 
and “right” have, in certain contexts, descriptive meanings. But my 
present argument does not depend upon this fact. Nor do I wish, at 
this point, to cavil at the difficulties involved in such ill-defined expres- 
sions as “ethical terms,” “ethical conclusion,” “‘nonethical term,” “‘em- 
pirical or natural predicate,” “nonethical premise,” and the like. The 
difficulties implicit in the ordinary use of these expressions in contem- 
porary ethical theory I have also pointed out elsewhere.*® Professor 
Morton White, in his admirable essay, “A Finitistic Approach to 
Philosophical Theses,” has shown how tenuous is the thesis of anti- 
naturalism in its ordinary “infinitistic” formulations.*® There will be 
some naturalists who may choose to avail themselves of Frankena’s 
and White’s criticisms of the question-begging assumptions and im- 
ponderable infinitistic theses involved in the usual arguments provided 
by antinaturalists in their attack upon the naturalistic fallacy.*1 I do 
not wish to avail myself of these criticisms however, just though they 
are. For I do believe that, when all the question-begging assumptions 
and the infinitism have been removed, there really is a sense in which 
the naturalistic fallacy really is a fallacy. 

Nevertheless I believe that under certain conditions it is entirely 
proper to infer (not deduce), ethical conclusions from factual premises. 
(The quotation, a few pages back, from Professor Robinson is an in- 
teresting example of this.) And the reasons why some philosophers 
have supposed that a fallacy is involved in such inferences are (a) the 


* See my “Evaluation and Obligation: Two Functions of Judgments in the 
Language of Conduct,” Journal of Philosophy, XLVII (Jan. 5, 1950), pp. 5-7. 

” Cf. M. G. White, “A Finistic Approach to Philosophical Theses,” Philos. 
Rev., LX (July, 1951), pp. 307-311. 

"= Cf. ibid.; also Frankena, op. cit., pp. 472 ff. 
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tenacious hold which descriptive models have upon all of us in our 
interpretation of symbols generally, and, more important, (b) the 
ingrained tendency to regard the processes of validation obtaining in 
formal logic and in inductive reasoning as the only processes in which 
questions of validity can ever arise. So tenacious are these assumptions 
that, when certain philosophers get even the vaguest inkling that there 
may be standards of relevance in art and morals, they leap immediately 
to the absurd conclusion that a work of art is a deductive system or 
that a moral code is one of the social sciences. Perhaps the most fan- 
tastic example of this sort of thing in recent literature may be found 
in Professor James Feibleman’s Aesthetics. According to him, the act 
of artistic creation is simply a deduction of the logical consequences 
implicit in the artist’s initial idea.8? The relations holding between a 
theme and its variations, he says in so many words, are not merely 
analogous (in some sense) to but identical with those which hold be- 
tween the axioms and theorems of a deductive system. Such a view, 
you will say, is absurd. I agree. It is logicism gone mad. But nestled at 
the heart of the absurdity, I am convinced, is, if he only knew how to 
make use of it, a genuine insight. This insight, however, is concealed 
from its author by virtue of his unconscious addiction to the notion 
that validity and relevance are notions which are exemplified only in 
logical systems. The insight is this: there are relations of relevance — 
some people call them relations of “propriety” or “fittingness” —which 
hold between the parts of a successful work of art.5? And in the same 
way, although (since here we are dealing with propositions the ab- 
surdity is less palpable) it is absurd to say that ethical conclusions can 
be deduced from factual premises, there is still an insight of sorts 
concealed within the absurdity. For there are conditions of relevance, 
which permit, in certain circumstances, the inference of significant 
ethical judgments from statements of fact. Some of these I will men- 
tion shortly. 

Meanwhile it must be remarked that in recent years moral philoso- 
phers have been more prone to see the absurdity than the insight with- 
in it. And this is due, again, to a subtle addiction to descriptivistic 
attitudes implicit in the above-mentioned notion concerning validity. 


* Cf. James K. Feibleman, Aesthetics, pp. 12 ff. 


* Cf. my “The Concept of Relevance in Aesthetics,” Journal of Aesthetics and 
Art Criticism, Dec. 1947, pp. 152-61. 
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Thus, for example, although Professor Charles Stevenson is perhaps 
more sensitive than any other philosopher to the reality of persuasive 
definition, he himself falls into it when he refuses, for no reason sanc- 
tioned by ordinary language, to accept the possibility that there are any 
“rational methods” other than those of formal logic and science. Al- 
though he freely allows the right of moralists to use, inter alia, what he 
regards as rational methods when they happen to be appropriate for 
the purpose of “irrigating” ethical judgments, he nevertheless insists 
there are no criteria of validity with respect to ethical disputation as 
such. But why should he fear lest the notion of “validity” be extended 
so as to include forms of inference which are neither demonstrative 
nor inductive? As he himself wisely says, “When an inference does not 
purport to comply with the usual rules, any insistence on its failure to 
do so is gratuitous.’’** And yet he maintains, to my mind quite uncon- 
vincingly, that it is “wholly impracticable and injudicious” (sic) to 
sanction a definition of validity which extends its usage beyond its 
applications to logic and to science.*® Apart from a tenacious desire to 
reserve the emotive meaning of such expressions as “rational” and 
“valid” for processes of reasoning involved in formal logic and induc- 
tive science, what is there to commend Stevenson’s position? Again, 
why must it be misleading to say that “validity,” not in special “philo- 
sophical” senses but in normal common-sensical applications, is a nor- 
mative as well as perhaps (in some uses) a descriptive term? It is so, 
surely. To say that “x is invalid” is, in effect, to say “x fails to conform 
to certain accepted conditions ; do not accept x.”’ In the realm of logic, 
its function is to control and direct belief. In the realm of ethics, it is 
not only to control belief, but also to control and direct practical 
second-level attitudes. 

I submit that Professor Stevenson is still, in an extremely subtle and 
involved way, under the spell of descriptive and logical models in his 
approach to nonscientific forms of reasoning, even though he is quite 
free from such models in his analysis of nonscientific terms. To be sure, 
he does not, like Perry, make the mistake of interpreting moral dis- 
putation simply as a variety of scientific and logical inference, albeit 
with a subject matter that cuts across the special sciences. On the con- 
trary. Yet he does appear to regard science and logic as the proper 


*C.L. Stevenson, Ethics and Language, p. 153. 
* Tbid., p. 154. 
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models in regard to all questions of relevance and validity. And it is 
because of this, I believe, that he is forced to conclude that there is no 
such thing as validity in morals except, by accident, when purely factual 
or logical issues are momentarily in view. 

In principle, of course, he is free, on his own view, to disapprove 
those who employ invalid arguments in the process of supporting ethi- 
cal judgments. That is his privilege as a moral being. But as an analyst 
he is bound to regard such arguments, from the standpoint of moral 
discourse itself, as entirely within the proprieties. Thus although he 
may, as an individual, be against certain forms of irrationality in eth- 
ics, he is obliged, as an ethical theorist, to accept them as integral parts 
of moral persuasion and argument. 

The issue, here, I realize, is exceedingly delicate, so much so, indeed, 
that I am not altogether sure that I also have not been unintentionally 
misleading. Perhaps, in the end, all one can do is to go on indefinitely 
correcting the misleading impressions of one’s own preceding re- 
marks. This may, in fact, be all that writing a book in philosophy 
amounts to. I must state my conviction, in any case, that I get the 
strongest sort of impression from Professor Stevenson’s writings that 
he is almost as much concerned to protect science and logic as the only 
valid methods or argumentation as he is to free ethics itself from bond- 
age to a false god of rationality. 

Now I agree once and for all that there are no logical rules by 
means of which one can deduce the ethical proposition “x ought to be 
done” from any combination of purely factual statements. What I do 
maintain is that, according to ordinary usage, it is entirely permissible 
to infer ethical conclusions from factual premises. I should now like 
to support this contention with some examples. Suppose that it could 
be shown that a certain act would cause another person unnecessary 
hardship or suffering ; I think that any normal person in our society 
would regard this as a good, if not sufficient, reason for inferring that, 
other things remaining equal, the act in question ought not to be per- 
formed. Again, suppose it could be shown that the fulfillment of a 
certain promise would probably cause the person to whom one made it 
to destroy himself; here also, I think that normal persons would, per- 
haps reluctantly, conclude from this that the promise ought to be 
broken. Other examples come immediately to mind. 
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I conclude from this that, however difficult they may be to specify, 
there are nevertheless broad rules of relevance or valid inference in 
moral discourse which enable us, in certain circumstances, to infer 
ethical conclusions from nonethical premises. But I do not in the least 
wish to imply by this that the ordinary laws of logic should be amended 
or broadened. Such laws have no immediate application to the kinds 
of inference in question. My contention is merely that within the uni- 
verse of discourse called “moral” or “ethical,” certain types of infer- 
ence are permissible, others not. Nor do I wish to say that moral judg- 
ments may be “logically derived” from nonethical statements of fact.** 
Nothing is gained, I think, from such an unnecessary and really 
misleading extension of the expression “logical derivation.’ All that 
needs defending is the thesis that moral reasoning has its own proprie- 
ties which, while certainly not written into the starry heavens above, 
are at least constant and extensive enough to enable the members of a 
given civilization to distinguish a good reason from a bad one. 


HENRY DAVID AIKEN 
Harvard University . 


* Cf. Hampshire, op. cit., pp. 470 ff. Let me state here that, although apparent- 
ly different sorts of stimuli have given rise to our respective reflections on moral 
philosophy, I find myself in agreement with most, although not all, of Mr. Hamp- 
shire’s admirable essay. In my judgment the most stimulating thinking about 
ethics to be found in contemporary philosophy is being done at Oxford by Mr. 
Hampshire and his colleagues. 
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INCE C. I. Lewis remarked that the question whether there are 
S synthetic a priori truths “is a dead or nearly dead issue; the 
conviction that all a priori truth is analytic being now quite general,”? 
the question has not only seemed to return to life but has undergone a 
significant shift. This shift may be characterized as a tendency away 
from “descriptive” theories toward “nondescriptive” theories. After 
tracing this shift through the recent statements of W. V. Quine? and 
M. G. White® some positive suggestions are made toward a theory 
of the analytic based on an extension of the nondescriptive aspects of 
their theories and the notion of willingness to act in accordance with a 
conviction of significance —a “commitment” theory of the analytic. 
Finally, it is suggested that despite the continued appearance of argu- 
ments claiming to establish synthetic a priori statements these argu- 
ments themselves plus the newer developments provide much support 
for Mr. Lewis’ statement that it is a dying issue. This is not, however, 
because of the widespread opinion that all a priori statements are 
analytic, because there is no such widespread opinion. It is rather be- 
cause recent developments indicate that the question of how to classi- 
fy some given statement presents no really significant issue. The im- 
portant issues in questions of the analytic and of synthetic a priori 
statements concern the correlations within various contexts between 
fundamental commitments, expressed in certain basic statements, and 
actions or attitudes that are peculiarly relevant to these contexts. It is 
therefore suggested, with further development postponed, that the re- 
vival of interest in the synthetic a priori and in attempts to settle the 


question of the analytic are important steps toward a “general theory 
of decision.” 


* An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation (La Salle, Illinois, Open Court, 
1946), p. 158. 

*“Two Dogmas of Empiricism,” Philos. Rev., LX (1951), 20-43; Methods of 
Logic (New York, Henry Holt, 1950), esp. Introduction and Section 33. 

*“The Analytic and the Synthetic — An Untenable Dualism,” in John Dewey, 
Philosopher of Science and Freedom: A Symposium, ed. S. Hook (New York, 
Dial, 1950), pp. 316-330. 
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I 


Contemporary writers who deny or question the assertion that all a 
priori truths are analytic fall into two general categories: those who 
retain the traditional sharp cleavage between analytic and synthetic, 
asserting that there is a specific and specifiable distinction of kind 
between them, and those who deny the sharp cleavage, asserting that 
this difference is only one of degree within one kind. For convenience 
these two groups may be referred to, respectively, as the dualists or 
dichotomists and as the monists or gradualists. The latter group in- 
cludes Nelson Goodman,* M. G. White, and W. V. Quine. The former 
group may be divided into those who are primarily ethicists and those 
who are primarily epistemologists. The ethicists include Sidgwick, 
Prichard, Moore, Ross, Carritt, Ewing, (sometimes) Broad, and (per- 
haps) Frankena. The epistemologists may be divided roughly into two 
groups depending upon the relative strictness of their discussion, 
whether they discuss the issue primarily in the context of logic or 
constructed language systems or primarily in more general contexts 
and in reference to “common language.” The first of these groups 
includes C. H. Langford,® A. Pap,* and I. M. Copi;? the second, S. 
Toulmin,® A. C. Garnett,® and M. Perkins and I. Singer.?° 

Among the dualists, the denial that all a priori truths are analytic 
has usually proceeded by arguing that there is a refractory statement, 
or some group of them, that does not fit the exclusive alternatives of 
a-priori-and-analytic or a-posteriori-and-synthetic. The arguments 
have been based, however, on definitions of the key terms which are 
either proposed by the writer himself or adopted from some other 


*“On Likeness of Meaning,” Analysis, X (1949), 1-7. 

5“A Proof That Synthetic a Priori Propositions Exist,” Journal of Philoso- 
thy, XLVI (1949), 20-24. 

*“The Different Kinds of a Priori,” Philosophical Review, LIII (1944), 465- 
484; “Are All Necessary Propositions Analytic?” ibid., LVIII (1949), 299-319; 
“Logic and the Synthetic a Priori,” Journal of Philosophy and Phenomenological 
Research, X (1950), 500-514; “Logic and the Concept of Entailment,” Journal 
of Philosophy, XLVII (1950), 378-387. 

*“Modern Logic and the Synthetic a Priori,’ Journal of Philosophy, XLVI 
(1949), 243-245 ; “Godel and the Synthetic a Priori: A Rejoinder,” ibid., XLVII 
(1950), 633-636. 

*“A Defense of Synthetic a Priort Truth,” Mind, LVIII (1949), 164-177. 

*“Arthur Pap’s Analysis of Necessary Propositions,” Philos. Rev., XLIX 
(1950), 370-374. 

*“Analyticity,” Journal of Philosophy, XLVIII (1951), 485-497. 
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source. Langford, for example, differs from the other dualists only in 
being more explicit when he says: “.. .the sense of the term ‘synthetic’ 
here defined is the one in which I wish to maintain that some a priori 
propositions are synthetic.”!! With a definition of “analytic” that is 
very narrow (deducible from a definition by logical principles alone) 
and a definition of “synthetic” as “nonanalytic,” and a vague charac- 
terization of a priori (“capable of being shown true by an intuitive 
argument”), it is not difficult for him to find statements that are a 
priori but not analytic. 

There have been some misgivings among the dualists, however, con- 
cerning the adequacy of their solutions by definition. Attempts to rem- 
edy the inadequacies have taken two forms. On the one hand, some of 
the dualists have drawn finer distinctions within the key notions. 
Broad has distinguished between the “intuitive” and the “demonstra- 
ble” a priori?* and Pap has distinguished three different kinds of a 
priori: the formal, material, and functional.’* Such attempts, however, 
augment rather than alleviate the pluralism by merely offering more 
ways in which to classify statements. Pap, apparently aware of these 
inadequacies, has more recently suggested, without developing the 
suggestion, that since the distinction between logical and nonlogical 
expressions is not absolute, neither is the distinction between analytic 
and synthetic and has consequently extended this schism within the 
ranks of the dualists by suggesting that the question which has been 
at the root of the entire argument concerning synthetic a priori state- 
ments is ill-defined." 

On the other hand, the dualists have attempted to overcome the in- 
adequacies of their solutions-by-definition by claiming that their argu- 
ments have “important consequences” ; that is, in our context, conse- 
quences that are not exhausted by a classification. Langford suggests 
that his proof, or at least the possibility of it, is essential if argument is 
to be serious or informative.’* Copi has suggested that, indirectly, 
moral issues are involved.’* Pap suggests that these solutions show 


“ Langford, op. cit., p. 21. 

“Are There Synthetic a Priori Truths?” Proceedings of the Aristotelian So- 
ciety, Supp., XV (1936), 102-117. 

*“The Different Kinds of a Priori.” 

*“T ogic and the Synthetic a Priori,” p. 513. 

* Langford, op. cit., p. 23. 

%* “Godel and the Synthetic a Priori: A Rejoinder,” p. 636. 
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that processes of intuition need not be feared, particularly in the area 
where logical and mathematical concepts “make definitional contact.”!* 
Ewing finds an even more moving significance. He considers the “lin- 
guistic theory of the a priori” to be part of a pervasive program to 
“degrade reason.’’!8 He therefore considers the disproof of this theory 
to be as important for the salvation of present civilization as the Battle 
of Tours was for the salvation of European civilization. 


II 


These dissatisfactions among the dualists themselves have been put 
more forcefully as a direct criticism of dualism by White and Quine.’® 
Negatively, their criticism has emphasized the inadequacies of dualism 
and its solution by definition. Positively, it has consisted of attempts 
to analyze the notion of analyticity more adequately. The positive phase 
has led to an abandonment of the sharp distinction between analytic 
and synthetic, and to a recognition of the role played by practical fac- 
tors. The program of the gradualists is, then, a more radical develop- 
ment of the suggestions of the dissatisfied dualists and represents a 
shift away from a concern with the question whether all a priori state- 
ments are analytic toward an attempt to clarify key concepts. 

White has argued that the usual dualistic attempt to show that the 
statement “All men are rational animals” is analytic because its denial 
is self-contradictory, begs the question of whether the descriptive 
meaning of “man” is synonymous with the descriptive meaning of 
“rational animal.” The inadequacy of this and other typically dualistic 
attempts to distinguish analytic from synthetic statements leads White 
to suggest that we can apply this criterion without begging the ques- 
tions of synonymy if we consider the effect which the denial of a state- 
ment has upon someone rather than its syntactical form. If, for exam- 
ple, the horror that a person experiences when he sees a statement 
denied is adopted as a criterion of the analyticity of that statement then 
the question of the synonymy of terms is not begged and one of the 
main difficulties of dualism is avoided. This also leads to a denial of 


*7“T ogic and the Concept of Entailment,” p. 386. 

*%“The Linguistic Theory of the a Priori,’ Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Society, N. S., XL (1939-1940), 207-244; “Reason and Intuition,” Annual Philo- 
sophical Lecture (Henrietta Hertz Trust, 1941). 

* Particularly in “Analytic and Synthetic” and “Two Dogmas.” 
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another general characteristic of dualist approaches, namely, the sharp 
cleavage between analytic and synthetic. 

The advantages of this approach are retained, and several of its dis- 
advantages avoided, by another gradualistic criterion which is proposed 
by White. If there is a greater reluctance to revise statement S than 
statement S-1 in the face of apparent difficulties, then S is more analy- 
tic than S—1. This is similar to a criterion that has been proposed by 
Quine. According to Quine the priority of a statement which has the 
status of law or general principle in our conceptual scheme is a mat- 
ter, ultimately, of our preference to disturb the system least. Thus, 
when a revision of our conceptual scheme is required, some statements 
will be revised more willingly than others, because they call for fewer 
concomitant adjustments; conjectures of economics and history, for 
example, more willingly than the laws of physics. Those of mathe- 
matics and logic, being central to our conceptual scheme, are relatively 
more immune to revision, This immunity of logical and mathematical 
laws may, therefore, be the source of their “necessity,” and the degree 
of this immunity a useful measure of their analyticity. As a conveni- 
ence, this theory may be called the “tenacity” theory of the analytic. 
Its emphasis on preference, willingness, centrality, and immunity indi- 
cates the general view that the statments that are most tenaciously held 
are the most analytic.?° 

The gradualism and pragmatism that are apparent in this approach 
to the problem of formulating an adequate criterion of the analytic 
apparently stops short, however, at the distinction between logical 
truths and truths which become logical truths when extralogical syno- 
nyms are substituted for extralogical synonyms. This dichotomy is un- 
tenable on several counts, including some that White and Quine them- 
selves apply to the dualists. Quine appeals, for example, to the notion 
of “logical particle” in drawing the distinction: “If we suppose a prior 
inventory of logical particles, comprising ‘no,’ ‘un-,’ ‘not,’ ‘if,’ ‘then,’ 
‘and,’ etc., then in general a logical truth is a statement which is true 
and remains true under all reinterpretations of its components other 
than the logical particles.”*! It has been argued by Pap, however, that 
the distinction between logical and nonlogical particles is itself not a 
sharp one.” This view is strongly supported by the pragmatic position 

” Cf. Methods of Logic, pp. xii-xiv. “Two Dogmas,” p. 23. 

= “T ogic and the Synthetic a Priori,” p. 513. 
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of Mr. Lewis, who has asserted that the question of what analytic state- 
ments are included in logic can be settled only by some convention or 
pragmatic decision. He has specified the pragmatic factor as “the 
principle that logic should cover those meanings which occur frequent- 
ly enough in discourse and in ways which make them important for 
determining the consistency and validity of the discourse in which they 
occur ; particularly meanings such that by reference to explications of 
them alone — or to them principally — such consistency and validity 
can still be determined if the other terms of the discourse should be 
replaced by variables, thus producing a paradigmatic skeleton or form 
of this discourse.” 

Mr. Lewis then goes on to suggest a gradualism, although only 
within the realm of the analytic: “...if, on this principle, we look for 
any absolute distinction between analytic statements belonging to logic 
and those not so classified, we shall find that there is none: there 
is only a difference in the degree or the frequency of usefulness 
for purposes of attesting consistency and validity.”** Thus Lewis’ 
gradualism is located where Quine is satisfied to leave a dichotomy 
and Mr. Lewis leaves a dualism where Quine is gradualistic and prag- 
matic. If we combine the two views, however, the result is a gradual- 
ism that runs the complete gamut — from the most analytic principle 
of logic to the most synthetic statement of empirical observation. 

The extension of this gradualism is also implicitly supported by 
Quine himself in the passage quoted, because of his use of the “et cetera 
class.” This failure to draw a sharp line leaves the distinction between 
logical and nonlogical particles indeterminate and supports Mr. Lewis’ 
view that the distinction is one of degree and that it can be made sharp 
only by some convention. 

The broadening of gradualism that results from this combination 
represents a culminating phase in the shift away from “descriptive” 
theories toward “nondescriptive” theories. In general, a descriptive 
theory of the analytic is one that claims to describe the nature of analy- 
ticity, or, to use a more classical language, to reveal the essence of 


analyticity. A descriptive theory is one, consequently, that puts pri- 
mary emphasis on classification, assuming that anything is understood 
when, on the basis of knowing that it has a nature N, it is known to 


* Op. cit., p. 126. * Ibid. 
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belong in category K. A nondescriptive theory, by contrast, does not 
emphasize classification. Horror at the denial of a statement, S, or the 
tenacity with which anyone would refuse to alter S, are not character- 
istics that describe the nature of S. They are observable types of 
behavior that are correlated with certain statements in ways that are 
regular enough and important enough to serve as criteria, but not as 
definitions, of analyticity. A nondescriptive theory of the analytic, 
then, looks for adequate criteria rather than definitions and does not 
consider that classification settles the question of whether a given state- 
ment is analytic. 

A descriptive theory of the analytic also emphasizes inspection and 
understanding of a statement, whereas a nondescriptive theory em- 
phasizes the attitudes or actions that are correlated with, but “go be- 
yond,” mere inspection and understanding. Logical and syntactical 
characteristics of statements which are of primary importance for a 
descriptive theory will be secondary in importance to pragmatic and 
behavioristic criteria in a nondescriptive theory. And the function of a 
statement in describing fact will be of secondary importance to its func- 
tion of influencing attitudes and actions. Although horror and tenacity 
are observable and “natural” and can be described, they do not describe 
the intrinsic nature of analyticity.*5 

The apparent tendency of a descriptive theory to consider logical or 
syntactical relations between statements to be sufficient to settle ques- 
tions of analyticity is replaced, on the part of a nondescriptive theory, 
with the view that these relations are insufficient, although they are 
not, of course, irrelevant, and are obviously necessary in the sense that 
a statement must have some syntactical form or other. A nondescriptive 
theory, then, will emphasize causal relations, or, in a more neutral 
terminology, nonlogical correlations, between statements and the atti- 
tudes or actions of people who are concerned with them within some 
context, rather than syntactical characteristics and logical relations 
between statements. 

From the way in which the two types of theory have been contrasted 
it is apparent that they provide another case where there is no sharp 

* Perhaps a more accurate term would be “nondescribing”; but the sense in 
which I am using “nondescriptive” has the advantage of being current, although 


mainly with reference to theories of moral judgments: “expressive” or “emotive” 


theories are (relatively inadequate) variants of nondescriptive theories of moral 
judgments. 
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cleavage. They are to be differentiated mainly in terms of the relative 
emphasis which is characteristic of each. On the whole, however, the 
dualistic theories have been descriptive and the gradualistic theories 
nondescriptive. 

In the case of White, however, there is still a question begged in 
arguing from the gradual variation of a chosen criterion to a gradual 
variation in whatever is referred to by the criterion. The same criti- 
cism applies to the criterion of tenacity suggested by Quine. There is a 
petitio in arguing from the gradual variation of tenacity or horror to 
the gradual variation in analyticity. This petitio can be avoided by the 
gradualists, however, by adhering more strictly to the nondescriptive 
character of their theories. It is more accurate and less question- 
begging to recognize that degrees of horror or tenacity are more re- 
liable indications than any logical or syntactical characteristics of a 
statement of our concern or of our conviction of the importance of that 
statement. 

This suggested qualification of the gradualistic theories carries fur- 
ther their nondescriptive aspect, and in conjunction with the prag- 
matism and extended gradualism that have appeared in the preceding 
analysis affords the basis for the development of a theory that extends 
this general shift. It is based on the notion of willingness to act or 
maintain an attitude in accordance with a conviction of significance 
and may consequently be called a “commitment” theory of the analytic. 


Ill 


The significance of the concept of commitment is brought out most 
readily by illustration with an example drawn from an ethical (or 
moral) context: 


(1) Promise-keeping is prima-facie right.” 


Gradualism is apparent here since (1) represents a revised and more 
analytic version of the older statement: 


a 


(1-a) Promise-keeping is always right. 


The alteration from (1-a) to (1) represents a revision toward a for- 
mulation to which we would be more willing to commit ourselves ; 
since by the insertion of “prima-facie,” the instances that might call 


*W.D. Ross, The Right and the Good (Oxford, 1930). 
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for revision or denial have been anticipated and “taken care of’ —a 
prime example of “saving the principle.” (1) is a statement to whose 
practical correlates we are more willing to commit ourselves than 
(1-a) and is, therefore, on the commitment theory, and in a moral 
context, more analytic than (1-a). 

Here is an indication, then, that the important issue in such cases 
should be formulated in some such way as the following : “How willing 
are you to commit yourself to maintaining statement (1) in the face 
of contingencies?” Another way of formulating the question, one that 
calls for extensive rather than intensive measurement of degree, would 
be: “How many of the practical correlates of (1) are you willing to 
accept?” These are pragmatic questions involving actions and atti- 
tudes. They cannot, therefore, be answered merely by an analysis of 
the descriptive meaning of (1), its terms, or their manner of combina- 
tion. They indicate that degree of concern with (1) or conviction of 
the importance of (1) is to be measured by the degree of willingness 
to act or maintain attitudes that are consistent with it or by the extent 
of its practical correlates that one is willing to accept. 

One consequence of this characterization of the analytic is the clear 
negative it gives to the view that analytic statements are “trivial.” 
Again, my example is drawn from an ethical context, in order to em- 
phasize, without further detailed explanation, the practical aspect of 
questions of analyticity. On the basis of the general view that analytic 
statements are trivial A. N. Prior accuses the “naturalists”?’ of being 
inconsistent in defending a principle which is basic to their theory of 
morals or value by arguing that to deny the principle is to violate what 
we mean by the terms in question. Prior describes aspects of the in- 
consistency as follows: The inconsistent naturalists are 
the people who begin by laying it down as a truth of primary importance, per- 
haps even as something rather revolutionary, that nothing is good but pleasure, 
or that nothing is good but what promotes biological survival, and who, when 
asked why they are so certain of this, reply that “that is the very meaning of 
the word.” To such people it is certainly legitimate and necessary to reply that if 
pleasantness, or the promotion of survival, is what “goodness” means then the 


fact that only pleasure is good, or that only what promotes survival is good, is 
hardly worth shouting from the house-tops since nobody in his senses ever denied 


* The weakness of his argument would have appeared more readily if he had 
distinguished naturalists from “definists.” For then he would have needed to 


specify the particular theory of definition which was required to make his argu- 
ment cogent. 
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that what is pleasant and only what is pleasant, is pleasant, or that what promotes 
survival, and only what promotes survival, promotes survival. What these people 
would like to hold is that goodness is both identical with pleasantness and not 
identical with it; and, of course, it cannot be done. They want to regard “what is 
pleasant is good” as a significant assertion; and it can only be so if the pleasant- 
ness of what is pleasant is one thing and its goodness another. On the other hand 
they want to make it logically impossible to contradict this assertion — they want 
to treat the opposing assertion that what is pleasant may not be good as not mere- 
ly false but logically absurd—and this can only be done if pleasantness and 


goodness are taken to be identical.” 

While it may be legitimate for Prior to take this form of defense of 
a principle as a sign that it is analytic this does not necessarily indicate 
merely that “pleasure” can replace “good” in any statement or that 
goodness and pleasure are identical. Without explicit stipulation, how- 
ever, it is distorting to neglect its usual practical aspect: a significant 
assertion is one that “makes a difference” to attitudes or actions. 
Prior neglects the entire practical significance of the notion of “mean- 
ing” in this way of defending a principle. He talks as if “meaning” 
has the same sense in “The meaning of the good is that it is pleasant” 
and in “ ‘Good’ means ‘pleasant’; therefore, what is pleasant is pleas- 
ant.” The argument against which Prior is objecting, then, has some- 
thing like the following significance: I have found that all good things 
are pleasant ; so much so that their pleasantness is their most important 
aspect. If you should ask me how I am so sure of the principle that all 
good things are pleasant, I should reply that it would be a sheer failure 
to appreciate the significance of good things to fail to see this, and that 
such a failure would be a failure to appreciate the very meanings of 
the terms. 

A further consequence of the commitment theory has been suggested 
by the-criticism that Prior misconstrues or overemphasizes syntactic, 
formal, or descriptive aspects of statements in his evaluation of signifi- 
cance or triviality. If the criterion of an analytic statement is the 
commitment, within that context, to its practical correlates within that 
context, then problems of syntax, grammatical form, and other descrip- 
tive characteristics do not necessarily determine analyticity of the state- 
ment. It may well be the case that statements with certain formal char- 
acteristics are discovered to be most analytic and most pervasively 
analytic. But this would be an empirical discovery resulting from ob- 


* Logic and the Basis of Ethics (Oxford, 1949), pp. 7 
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serving how people act and the attitudes they adopt in some context 
where they maintain certain basic principles. 

It may seem, however, that this example and the general moral con- 
text prejudice the case in favor of the commitment theory. In order 
to beg as few questions as possible and to reach conclusions that are 
not too restricted because of peculiarities of subject matter it will be 
advisable to consider several additional examples. The scope of the 
examples offered by the dualists has been extensive. The most frequent 
deal with colors, but they also include statements not only in the philo- 
sophical contexts of ethics, epistemology, metaphysics, and logic but 
also in those of physics, geometry, chemistry, geography, acoustics, 
and anthropology : 


(2-a) Nothing can be red and green all over.” 

(2-b) Nothing can be red and colorless.” 

(2-c) If anything is orange in color then it is intermediate in color between 
red and yellow.” 

(3) One cannot help thinking in terms of spatial, temporal, and causal notions.™ 
(4) In all change substance is the permanent.* 

(5) Either p or not-p.* 

(6) A freely suspended magnet sets itself with its axis pointing north and 
south. 

(7) A cube has twelve edges.” 

(8) All phosphorus melts at 44° C.” 

(9) The sun rises in the east. 

(10) If A is higher in pitch than B, and B is higher in pitch than C, then A is 
higher in pitch than C.” 

(11) A man isa rational animal.” 


In accordance with a typical descriptive approach, say that of Lang- 


*® Toulmin, “A Defense of Synthetic a Priori Truth.” 

© Langford, op. cit. 

™ Langford, op. cit.; W. Hay and J. Weinberg, “Concerning Allegedly Neces- 
sary Non-analytic Propositions,” Philosophical Studies, II (1951), 17-21. 

* Toulmin, “A Defense of Synthetic a Priori Truth” (attributed to Kant). 

* Lewis, op. cit., p. 159 (attributed to Kant). 

*Pap, “Logic and the Synthetic a Priori,” p. 505: “Since we can’t go on build- 
ing meta-languages forever, some meta-language will have to contain an ana- 
logue of the object-linguistic law of excluded middle which is at once synthetic 
and necessary.” 

* Broad, “Reflections on Moral Sense Theories in Ethics,” Proceedings of the 
Aristotelian Society, N. S., XLV, 157. 

* Langford, op. cit. 

* 1. Pears, “Synthetic Necessary Truth,” Mind, XLIX (1950), 199-208. 

* Broad, “Reflections,” p. 157. 

* Pap, “The Different Kinds of a Priori.” 

“White, op. cit.; Perkins and Singer, op. cit. 
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ford, (2-b), (2-c), and (7) are synthetic and a priori. In each case 
this is a matter of classifying a statement according to his definitions ; 
or, if it is something more than this, it is a process of indicating that 
on certain definitions of terms, classes that have frequently been sup- 
posed empty actually have some members. But what problem does this 
solve? 

On the commitment theory the issue concerning these allegedly syn- 
thetic and a priori statements is not how to classify them, but the ques- 
tion of whether, within contexts where they are significant, they would 
ever need to be denied. Whereas a descriptive approach assumes that 
a statement must be shown to be synthetic if it is to be significant, the 
commitment theory indicates that questions of significance and triviali- 
ty require a new approach. Significance is basically a practical cate- 
gory, to be interpreted in terms of the relation of statements to actions 
and attitudes, therefore not to be decided merely in terms of the way 
in which any statement can be classified. The question to ask of these 
statements is whether, within a context where questions of color are 
important for someone, he would need to deny or revise either (2-b) 
or (2-c), and whether, in a context where questions of solid geometry 
are important for someone, he would need to deny or revise (7). It is 
unlikely that these statements would ever need revising or be subject 
to denial. Therefore, they are highly analytic. Yet there might conceiv- 
ably be such cases,‘! and therefore they are not completely or purely 
analytic. 

Statements (3) and (4) are significant in epistemological and meta- 
physical contexts, but whereas (3) is highly analytic, there is much 
evidence to indicate that (4) is only moderately analytic. In a logical 
context (and it is doubtful if there is any context involving thought 
or discussion that is not explicitly logical, or any context involving 
action that is not implicitly logical) (5) is highly analytic. Yet in the 
field of quantum mechanics even its denial has been seriously con- 
sidered. In the fields of geography, cartography, or navigation, (6) 
and (9) are highly analytic, and similarly for (7), (8), and (10) in 

“ Terrell has shown that these statements are not pieces of a priori knowledge 
in the traditional or dualistic sense (“On a Supposed Synthetic Entailment,” 
Philosophical Studies, I1 [1951], 57-63). So they would merely be synthetic 


a posteriori statements, thus indicating the failure of the descriptive and classifi- 
catory approach to hit on the important issue which they raise. 
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the contexts of solid geometry, physics, and acoustics. Finally, (11) 
would be somewhat less analytic than most of the others, with the 
exception of (4), since there are so many contexts in which the state- 
ment is significant, not only because most significant issues involve 
men and their rationality in some way or other, but also because the 
example has become encrusted with so much philosophical discussion. 
In “humanitarian” contexts, for example, men are usually still re- 
garded as men even though their rationality may be doubtful. In the 
legal context, however, they would not be regarded as men when not 
rational. On the other hand, if we can credit history, Baalam’s ass and 
the parrot at the court of Prince Maurice of Portugal are not con- 
sidered men, although rational and animal. The relativity of such deci- 
sions and commitments to “what we mean” by “rationality” is of 
course apparent, for in humanitarian contexts the capacity for suffer- 
ing and enjoyment and the human form are frequently more significant 
aspects of a man than his rationality, taken in any narrow sense. 
Because of the way in which the issue of the analytic has usually 
arisen, our examples have been refractory statements. It may be ob- 
jected that such examples beg the question of triviality or significance 
because they have been proposed by the dualists as instances of signifi- 
cant (yet necessary) statements. On the commitment theory, however, 
even the usual examples of trivial analytic statements such as “All 
rectilinear triangles are triangles” and “A rose is a rose” are not 
trivial either. The denial of the first, for example, would require a 
great revision in activities and attitudes in the field of geometry, and 
in logic would require all the revisions which are consequent upon the 
denial of the principle asserted in “If p and q then q.”’ Similarly, the 
denial of the second would require radical revisions in the field of 
horticulture ; and in logic the consequences of denying the principle 
asserted in “If p then p” or “(x) (x =x).”*? Furthermore, even if a 
person claimed to deny these principles and yet did not revise his 
activities or attitudes in the fields of geometry, horticulture, or logic, 
they would still be highly analytic for him — since observation of their 
nondescriptive correlates in these areas would indicate that he was 


“In these examples degree of concern or conviction of importance is indicated 
by degree of reluctance to accept the practical correlates of the denial of a state- 
ment. This is a negative, but equivalent, formulation of the degree of commit- 
ment, or tenacity, as a criterion of analyticity. 
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nevertheless committed to the principle which he verbally claimed to 
deny. 

This characterization of the commitment theory has been, so far, a 
gradualistic one. One difficulty with it, however, has perhaps been 
more glaring than others, namely, its apparent subjectivism. There are 
several ways in which this aspect of the theory might be remedied, if 
such a remedy seems advisable. The one to be suggested here makes 
use of Mr. Lewis’ notion of the “test schema.” 


IV 


The notion of the test schema applies to the commitment theory if 
we revise the earlier version of the question so that it reads: “Are you 
willing to maintain the principle in the face of all foreseeable con- 
tingencies ?” 

As long as we restrict the criterion to degree of willingness to main- 
tain a principle the theory remains radically subjective and gradual. 
But if there can be anticipation schemata of the practical consequences 
of adherence to the principle and we introduce the notion of schemata 
inclusion then we can remove some of its initial vagueness. This is 
most apparent in connection with statements in the subject-predicate 
form. If we take one type of practical correlate of (1) and (11), name- 
ly, application of names, then this phase of the commitment theory is 
very close to one of Mr. Lewis’ explanations of analyticity: (1) is 
analytic for us if we can foresee no instance where we would be willing 
to apply “promise-keeping” to an act and not be willing also to apply 
“prima-facie right” to that act. (11) is analytic if we can foresee no 
instances where we would be willing to apply “man” and not willing 
also to apply “rational animal.” But application of the terms in a state- 
ment is only one kind of practical correlate whereas the commitment 
theory extends, theoretically, to all of them. If one is willing to per- 
form an act or adopt an attitude toward anything he will call “man,” 
and these are not included in the acts he is willing to perform or the 
attitudes he is willing to adopt toward anything he will call “rational 
animal,” then “All men are rational animals” is not analytic for that 
person. And similarly for all the other statements in subject-predicate 
form. 

Refractory statements such as (7), (8), and (9) that are not ex- 
plicitly in subject-predicate form can readily be accommodated by this 
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version of the commitment theory. “All cubes have twelve edges” is 
analytic in case one is willing to apply “having twelve edges” to every- 
thing to which he is willing to apply “being a cube,” and willing to 
perform the same actions or adopt the same attitudes toward the 
things named by the second phrase as those named by the first; and 
similarly for “melting at 44° C.” and “being phosphorus,” and for “ris- 
ing in the east” and “being the sun.” 

Refractory statements of the type (3) and (10) present greater 
difficulties. (10), for example, would be analytic in case there were no 
foreseeable case where one would be willing to apply “A’s being higher 
in pitch than C” and not willing to apply “A’s being higher in pitch 
than B and B’s being higher in pitch then C,” and to perform the same 
actions or adopt the same attitudes toward the things named by the 
second phrase as those named by the first. This example is perhaps 
sufficient to indicate that certain strains and stresses enter the theory 
in connection with statements that are not easily adjusted to subject- 
predicate formulation. The version which (3) must take adds further 
stresses. It is analytic in case there is no foreseeable instance in which 
one would be willing to apply “thinking in terms of spatial, temporal, 
and causal relations” and fail to apply “thinking.” 

If these last examples seem to force the anticipation-schema version 
of the commitment theory then some of the strain can be relieved by 
adapting it to statements as wholes and their correlated attitudes and 
actions within a given context. We may ask, that is, whether any of 
the attitudes or actions that we would be committed to, consequent 
upon accepting (3), are not included in the actions and attitudes to 
which we are willing to be committed in a metaphysical or epistemo- 
logical context. 


If we call statements analytic where there is an inclusion of practical 
correlates in any of these three forms, and all other statements 


synthetic, we have a dualistic version of a nondescriptive theory of 
the analytic. This has been the usual procedure of the dualists and ac- 
counts, in part, for their ability to present statements that are a priori 
but not analytic. More important, however, this nondescriptive dualism 
would indicate that dualistic theories need not be descriptive and that 
gradualistic theories need not be nondescriptive, since here would be a 
nondescriptive yet dualistic theory. The question at once arises, “Why 
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draw the line between analytic and synthetic at just this point ?’* 
Although a sharp distinction can be made between cases where one 
anticipation schema includes another and where one does not, the 
negative portion of the dichotomy ranges all the way from the exclu- 
sion of one practical correlate to the exclusion of all of them. Why not 
draw the line halfway between total inclusion and total exclusion? Or 
in some other place? It is clear, then, that although the commitment 
theory can be stated in the form of dualism, this is based on an arbi- 
trary line of demarcation. So even in this version of the commitment 
theory there is a gradual variation from a schema in which all practical 
correlates are included within those we are willing to accept to one in 
which no practical correlate is so included.** 


The broadening of the anticipation schema in the third form above 
so that it applies to statements as wholes also raises the question of 
subjectivism in connection with the arbitrariness with which one 
might accept or reject practical correlates. It is of course possible to 
say that one is willing to accept or reject certain consequences of a 
commitment and to do this in a more or less arbitrary manner. Such 
persons may then say, in accordance with what they have arbitrarily 


adopted or stipulated, that a given statement is analytic or not. But 
the actual decision is not so simple, and the evidence derives from 
actions and attitudes that are apparent (either to observation or intro- 
spection) over a protracted length of time. There will be reflective 
persons who will probably never know for certain whether some state- 
ment is analytic. Reflective persons may be characterized as those 
who recognize that an anticipation schema, to be worth consideration, 
requires taking into account not only amount, but also the scope and 
variety of as many relevant data as possible. It means taking a “gen- 
eral view,” in Hume’s term. Mainly, however, it means carefully con- 
sidering and reflecting, and reconsidering and re-reflecting, wherever 
practical issues are at stake. 


“* A. Church has offered a similar criticism of Copi’s attempt to show that 
Gédel’s second theorem is synthetic and a priori, viz., that he must draw the line 
between analytic and synthetic arbitrarily. Cf. “Reviews,” Journal of Symbolic 
Logic, XV (1950), 221. 

“Mr. Lewis’ dualism between analytic and synthetic seems plausible because 
it is stated in terms of only one type of practical correlate: the willingness to 
apply names. The gradualists have also been uncritical about their distinction 
between difference in kind and difference in degree. 
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There will be less reflective persons who will think that some state- 
ments are analytic but will be mistaken. Among the cynics or the wags 
there will be those who say that it does not matter one way or the 
other, that you can have it any way you like. And this will be shown 
false by the practical contradiction that is implicit in their utterance.*® 

There is, then, a difference between a subjective criterion and a 
subjective theory just as there is between a criterion and the applica- 
tion of it. The commitment theory proposes a subjective criterion but 
its application results in a public or scientific theory because of its 
emphasis on the need for the observation of actions that people per- 
form in connection with certain kinds of statements, and not just 
immediate reactions, but permanent or regularly repeated actions. 
These are the reliable signs of commitment, not short-term reactions, 
or even the spoken or written claims of persons, unless these, too, are 
regularly repeated throughout continued criticism. 


V 


Our point of departure was the statement made by Professor C. I. 
Lewis that the question of the synthetic a priori was dead or dying and 
that there was widespread acceptance of the doctrine that all a priori 
statements are analytic. We have seen that the latter part of this state- 
men cannot be accepted, even as a description of the present state of 
philosophical opinion. 

In conclusion, and in support of this general interpretation, we may 
well ask whether this survey and development shed any light on the 
first part of Mr. Lewis’ statement. Although there is no widespread 
agreement on the analyticity of the a priori, and despite apparent dis- 
cussion of whether there is a priori knowledge of synthetic statements 
in the journals and in meetings of learned societies, the shift that has 
become apparent in our survey and the development which this shift 
indicates do justify Mr. Lewis’ assertion that, at least in its traditional 
form, the synthetic a priori is a dying issue. But its death is also the 
birth of an awareness of the issues that have been obscured by the 
traditional approach. Although the old name is still being used, it is 
becoming increasingly evident that the traditional emphasis on a sharp 
cleavage between analytic and synthetic and the emphasis on definition 
and classification have misled investigators into supposing that they 

“Lewis, op. cit., pp. 361, 481-482. 
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have solved the question when they have formulated a classification. 
This approach, however, we have found to be condemned — either 
implicitly by the dualists when they claim important consequences 
beyond their classification, or explicitly by the critics of the descriptive 
theories.*® 

The important issue contained both in the question of the synthetic 
a priori and in the question of an adequate criterion of analyticity is 
whether the decision to accept a given statement as having highest 
priority against revision or denial will serve a significant function in 
that context and will not commit us to consequences which it will be 
necessary to reject. 

What has puzzled the dualists about the diversity of refractory state- 
ments and has led them to conclude that there are synthetic a priori 
truths because there are truths that are not a priori and not analytic 
(in the descriptive sense) is that there is a peculiarly important di- 
mension of these statements that is a matter of decision, acceptance 
or rejection, crucial adoption, or resolution; and that this aspect has 
(practical) consequences that cannot be determined by a descriptive 
analysis of its terms or their manner of combination. 

The most important result of the renewed interest in the question 
of the synthetic a priori, and the consequent investigations into the 
analytic is a renewed emphasis on the importance of the examination 
of assumptions, this emphasis, in turn, constituting introductory and 
tentative steps toward a “general theory of decision.” Current devel- 
opments indicate the possibility that this function of philosophical 
thinking is undergoing a new birth of vigor, enhanced by recent ad- 
vances in logic, mathematics, theory of knowledge, ethics, and value 
theory. Beginnings of systematic attempts to deal with the general 
problem of decision have appeared in contemporary literature, pri- 
marily among ethicists or value theorists.47 This is undoubtedly be- 


“The controversy between Copi and Turquette does not refute this observa- 
tion. Aside from the question of how to classify Gédel’s “Wid,” their important 
issue — although it remains largely implicit —is the question of what commit- 
ments must be made in logical contexts. 

“For example, S. Toulmin, An Examination of the Place of Reason in Ethics 
(Cambridge, 1950), particularly Part II where he is concerned with the dis- 
covery of good reasons for choosing an action; Mortimer Kadish, “A Note on 
the Grounds of Evidence,” Journal of Philosophy, XLVI (1949), 229-243; “Evi- 
dence and Decision,” ibid., XLVIII (1951), 222-242; H. D. Aiken, “Evaluation 
and Obligation,” ibid., XLVII (1950), 5-22. 
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cause questions of value, obligation, right, and wrong are more ob- 
viously correlated with action and attitude than are questions of logic, 
epistemology, or metaphysics. But in the case of the mathematician 
and the engineer, the epistemologist and the experimenter, the political 
theorist and the diplomat, the economist and the housewife, the ethical 
theorist and the man faced with a decision, the differences between 
the correlation of basic commitments with action or attitude is pri- 
marily one of degree. Current investigations and suggestions concern- 
ing the analytic, as they have grown out of discussion of the possibility 
of synthetic a priori truths, are thus only one phase, although a pe- 
culiarly fundamental one, in the broadening awareness that there are 
fundamental statements in any given context which formulate or 
express the commitments of those who are concerned with the activi- 
ties involved in that context, and whose significant consequences can- 
not be derived merely by processes of descriptive analysis. 


BERNARD PEACH 
Duke University 
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THE ENTHYMEME: 
CROSSROADS OF LOGIC, RHETORIC, 
AND METAPHYSICS 


HE characterization of the enthymeme in contemporary logic texts 
Ti well known. The enthymeme, we are informed, is a syllogism 
with either one of the premises or the conclusion unexpressed. Having 
dutifully stated this definition, the logician is done with it. This con- 
sistent definition of the enthymeme, however, falsely suggests a uni- 
formity in views among philosophers which neither existed historically 
nor, I would say, exists currently, although one can only guess about 
the latter because few contemporary writers are aware of the systematic 
relations between philosophical and rhetorical concepts. On the his- 
torical side, there is no guessing about the diversity of opinion. Sir 
William Hamilton, for example, has distinguished seventeen different 
meanings of the concept “enthymeme.”! Of this remarkably large 
number, the two views which were historically most influential are: 
(1) the enthymeme considered as a syllogism whose propositions are 
“signs” or “likelihoods,” Aristotle’s special doctrine; and (2) the 
enthymeme conceived as a syllogism with an unexpressed proposition, 
the rendition given in the textbooks. 

In this paper I wish to clarify the meanings of these two conceptions 
and examine their interrelations. In addition I will indicate how the 
meaning of the first view of the enthymeme is a function of the over-all 
system of philosophy in which it occurs. I will claim, however, that the 
second interpretation above is not conditioned by a system because it 
is not a theoretical view at all —i.e., one which is true or false within 
any system — but is instead a regulative or procedural maxim. 


I 
Arnauld and Nicole write in The Port Royal Logic? that a syllogism 


1 Discussions on Philosophy and Literature...( New York, Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1853), p. 156, n. 


*The Port Royal Logic, trans. T. S. Baynes (2d ed. of trans. of roth ed.; 
Edinburgh, William Blackwood and Sons, 1851), pp. 181, 229-230. 
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composed only of a premise and a conclusion is called an enthymeme. 
The two premises in a syllogism, they say, are sometimes not both 
expressed because the one causes the person to think of the other so 
that the latter premise is “tacitly” present. R. M. Eaton, commenting 
on this notion of the enthymeme in his General Logic, says that though 
it is the generally accepted definition it is not Aristotle’s view of the 
enthymeme. According to Eaton, “Aristotle meant by an enthymeme 
something totally different, namely, a rhetorical syllogism, which is 
persuasive and leads to generally accepted opinions from probabilities, 
but contains a fallacy.”* If Aristotle defines the enthymeme as a rhe- 
torical syllogism and holds that the latter is based on probabilities and 
contains a fallacy, then it follows that the enthymeme for Aristotle is 
based on probabilities and is fallacious. However, as I will indicate, it 
is incorrect to characterize the Aristotelian enthymeme in either of 
these two ways. 

In his equilibration of “enthymeme” and “rhetorical syllogism” 
Eaton is certainly relying on Aristotle’s statement in the Rhetoric that 
“T call the enthymeme a rhetorical syllogism, and the example a rhe- 
torical induction.’”* However, that Aristotle does not make the two 
synonymous is evident from his distinction among enthymemes: some 
enthymemes, he says, are rhetorical syllogisms while others belong to 
special arts and sciences.® Rhetorical syllogisms are enthymemes whose 
premises are drawn from a subject matter that Aristotle calls common 
places (topoi). Common places are general propositions applicable to 
any area of experience rather than specialized propositions of theoreti- 
cal studies. An example of a common place is the statement “If the 
less likely event is true, then the more likely event is true also.” So 
one could claim that a man who strikes his father would also likely 
strike a neighbor for a man is less likely to strike his father than to 
strike his neighbors. However, says Aristotle, if one should depart 
from such topoi and draw on more specialized, theoretical statements, 
then he does not have a rhetorical syllogism but an enthymeme of 
ethics, politics, or physics.? Consequently, since some enthymemes are 
not rhetorical syllogisms some definition of enthymeme other than 
“rhetorical syllogism” is required —and this other definition Aris- 
totle supplies in his Prior Analytics. From this definition it can easily 
be shown that the Aristotelian enthymeme can be logically valid. 


* General Logic (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931), p. 94, n. I. 

“The Works of Aristotle Translated into English, ed. W. D. Ross (11 vols.; 
Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1908-1931), Vol. XI (1924), 1356b, 5. 

® [bid., 1358a ff. * Ibid., 1397b, 15. * [bid., 1358a, 25. 
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In the Prior Analytics* Aristotle explicitly defines the enthymeme 
as a syllogism based on probabilities (eikos) or signs (semeion). An 
argument from probable propositions, he says, is one in which the 
major premise is almost but not quite universal, and a sign argument 
is one in which a fact indicates in a more or less certain way the truth 
of some further single fact or general belief. One of Aristotle’s exam- 
ples of an argument from probability is 


Most men who envy hate 
(1) This man envies 





This man probably hates 
In addition to being an enthymeme because the major premise is not 
quite universal and thus the conclusion only probable, this argument is 
formally invalid because the middle term is not distributed at least 
once. Two of Aristotle’s examples of sign argument are (a) from the 
sign (the fact) that this man has fever we may infer that he is ill and 
(b) from the sign that this woman is pale we may infer that she is 
pregnant. Formalizing these inferences we get: 


(All people with fever are ill) 
(2) This man has fever 





This man is ill 


(All pregnant women are pale) 
(3) This woman is pale 





This woman is pregnant 

Both (2) and (3) are enthymemes because the middle term is the 
sign or indicator of a further empirical fact. In addition, (3) is an in- 
valid argument because the middle term is not distributed at least 
once, whereas (2) is a valid argument. (2), then, from two different 
viewpoints — the factual and the formal — is both an enthymeme and 
a valid syllogism. Since Aristotle defines the enthymeme as a syllogism 
based on probabilities and signs, and since arguments from signs can 
be valid inferences, then it is improper to say, as Eaton’s view requires, 
that Aristotle characterizes the enthymeme as a persuasive argument 
which contains a fallacy. For Aristotle the enthymeme does not neces- 
sarily involve a logical fallacy although it may do so. 

Further, it appears that Aristotle acknowledges that the enthyme- 
matic inference has a valid form even when the enthymeme has its 
signs and probabilities drawn from common places and so is technically 
a rhetorical syllogism. Aristotle says of the propositions that form the 
subject matter of rhetorical syllogisms that while some are “necessary,” 


® Works of Aristotle, Vol. I (1928), 70a, 10. 
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for the most part they are only generally true.* However, it turns out 
that what he means by a necessary proposition in rhetorical subject 
matter is the kind of sign proposition on which a valid syllogism can 
be based.!° Consequently, when Aristotle says that while most rhetori- 
cal subject matter is only generally true some is necessary he means 
that there are some sign propositions which lead to formally valid 
sign arguments. So, contrary to Eaton’s view, Aristotle does allow 
that there can be rhetorical syllogisms which are valid inferences. 

Aristotle does not characterize the enthymeme as based only on 
probabilities either, as Eaton’s claim requires. Aristotle defines the 
probable as that which generally happens. “A probability is a generally 
approved proposition: what men know to happen or not to happen, 
to be or not to be, for the most part thus and thus.”24 An enthymeme 
from probability, by definition, is based on a major premise that is a 
probable proposition. The invalid form of the sign argument — cf. 
(3) —is also based on probability at best because the middle term, as 
sign, indicates on different occasions different further facts, as pale- 
ness indicates pregnancy only in a certain number of cases. Where 
the sign argument is based on “necessary” signs, however — cf. (2) — 
the middle term, as sign, does not simply generally indicate but univer- 
sally indicates some further fact, because it is always a sign of one 
thing and never anything else, as fever is always a sign of illness. 
Inasmuch as Aristotle held that “probable” means “generally true,” and 
also acknowledged a kind of enthymeme which is based on universally 
true signs, then it is incorrect to imply, as Eaton does, that Aristotle 
held the enthymeme to be based only on probabilities. And, again, since 
Aristotle apparently acknowledges that there are some few “necessary” 
signs in rhetorical subject matter it is incorrect also to say that he holds 
the rhetorical syllogism to be based only on probabilities. 

However Aristotle does distinguish in an important way between 
enthymemes and rhetorical syllogisms, on the one hand, and the theo- 
retical syllogisms of science, on the other; and this distinction is pre- 
sumably that for which Eaton was groping. Although the enthymeme 
and rhetorical syllogism are universal in the case of valid sign inference 
this does not mean that the middle term as sign explains why the things 
signified occurred or accounts for the latter’s being. When I say, for 
example, that fever is a sign of illness I do not mean that fever is the 
reason for the being of illness but simply that fever is the reason for 


*Works of Aristotle, Vol. XI (1924), 1357a, 20-25, 30. 
° Tbid., 1357, 5. 
“ Works of Aristotle, Vol. 1 (1928), 70a, 5 and Vol. XI (1924), 1357a, 35. 
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my knowing that illness exists. As Aristotle defines the sign it is simply 
an indicator that something exists (and so is the reason for knowing), 
not a reason for the thing’s existence. ““Anything such that when it is 
another thing is, or when it has come into being the other has come 
into being before or after, is a sign of the other’s being or having 
come into being.”!? In Aristotle’s terminology,'* signs qualify only as 
knowledge-of-the-fact (the reason for one’s knowing a thing to be) 
whereas causes, which operate as the middie term in a scientific syl- 
logism, give knowledge-of-the-reasoned-fact (that is, the reason why 
something occurs or exists). In traditional terminology a sign is a 
ratio cognoscendi and a cause is a ratio essendi. It is this fundamental 
difference between signs and causes which is necessary for separating 
enthymemes and rhetorical syllogisms from scientific syllogisms. In 
the former, arguments are either from signs or probabilities, but in 
either case not from causes. 

Aristotle’s distinction between knowledge-of-the-fact and knowledge- 
of-the-reasoned-fact, between rationes cognoscendi and essendi, is not 
a descriptive or methodological distinction but plunges one right into 
the heart of his ontology in the following way. Knowledge-of-the- 
reasoned-fact is achieved by finding causes, and the concept of cause in 
turn is analyzed by Aristotle into four components: his famous mate- 
rial, efficient, formal, and final “causes.” This four-part analysans of 
“cause” implicates his fundamental ontological distinction between 
form and matter,'* which he made in order to account for the possibili- 
ty of change and motion, which in turn implicates his concepts of 
substance and entelechy. Thus the enthymeme, conceived as arguments 
from signs, becomes indirectly but nevertheless firmly involved in 
metaphysics. Signs are given meaning by contrasting them with causal 
reasoning, and since the latter is steeped in ontology so is the former. 
In other words, a definition of sign as knowledge-of-the-fact would 
only occur within a philosophy that had a metaphysical interpretation 
of rationes essendi which contrasted with sign reasoning. 

This dependence-on-a-system is an example, I believe, of McKeon’s 
and Duhamel’s claim’ that rhetorical concepts are conditioned by the 


2 Works of Aristotle, Vol. I (1928), 70a, 5-10. 8 Ibid., 78a, 20-25 ff. 

“ For the sense in which form and matter and related notions are to be under- 
stood as “metaphysical,” see Henry Veatch’s “Aristotelianism,” A History of 
Philosophical Systems, ed. Vergilius Ferm (New York, Philosophical Library, 
1950). 

% Richard P. McKeon, “Rhetoric in the Middle Ages,” Speculum, XVII 
(1942), 1-32; A. P. Duhamel, “The Function of Rhetoric as Effective Expres- 
sion,” Journal of the History of Ideas, X (1949), 344-356. 
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over-all philosophy in which they occur. To say that a doctrine is con- 
ditioned by philosophical systems amounts to saying that the doctrine 
is possible or impossible or true or false within the frameworks (most 
fundamental principles) of these systems. However, there is a view 
of the enthymeme which is not conditioned by a philosophy, i.e., is not 
true or false within any system of philosophy, because it is not a propo- 
sitional assertion at all but is a procedural means-end maxim. This 
view of the enthymeme is the truncated syllogism view which is always 
present in the textbooks. 


II 


In present day logic texts the enthymeme is usually classed as a 
first-, second-, or third-order enthymeme depending, respectively, on 
whether the major premise, minor premise, or conclusion is sup- 
pressed. For example, “Joe is a liar, so Joe is a coward” ; “Every liar 
is a coward, so Joe is a coward” ; “Every liar is a coward, and Joe is 
a liar.” 

Some logicians of Hamilton’s time thought that this truncated syl- 
logism view of the enthymeme had significance for logical theory be- 
cause they said it designated an “imperfect syllogism,” i.e., it was an 
argument defective in its expression. Hamilton argues that these logi- 
cians in classifying the enthymeme as an imperfect argument are false- 
ly equating valid argument with external expression rather than with 
meaning ;!® or, in modern terms, they are falsely equating it with 
sentences rather than propositions. However one does not have to 
introduce this complicated ontological problem in order to show that 
the truncated syllogism view of the enthymeme is not a logical matter. 
When the enthymeme is characterized as a truncated syllogism there 
is no abstraction from the users of a language as there is when one 
considers a purely logical doctrine because it designates how argu- 
ments are to be used in relation to purposive behavior. When one uses 
an argument one wishes to persuade his hearer to do something or 
refrain from doing something. In order to achieve this end he must 
avoid chains of reasoning that are too long, avoid redundancies, and 
omit the obvious. So the truncated syllogism notion of the enthymeme 


* Lectures on Metaphysics and Logic (Boston, Gould and Lincoln, 1860), II, 
276. Hamilton also strongly objected when his fellow logicians ascribed this 
position to Aristotle. He cites this statement in the Posterior Analytics which 
explicitly rejects it: “all syllogism...is addressed not to the spoken word, but 
to the discourse within the soul, and though we can always raise objections to 
the spoken word, to the inward: discourse we cannot always object” (Lectures, 
II, 277). 
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concerns arguments not from the point of view of their logical form 
or their meaning but in terms of the purposive behavior out of which 
they grew and which they in turn serve. The Port Royal Logic empha- 
sizes this “pragmatical’” nature of the enthymeme conceived as a 
truncated syllogism: 


Thus, this suppression flatters the vanity of those to whom we speak, in leav- 
ing something to their intelligence, and, by abbreviating conversation, renders it 
more lively and effective. 


...the nature of the human mind is rather to prefer that something be left it 
to supply, than to have it thought that it needs to be taught everything.” 

The truncated syllogism view of the enthymeme is a statement of a 
means-end relationship which connects persuasion and the rhetorical 
device of suppression. As a hypothetical statement it asserts what one 
must do as a means to achieve a rhetorical goal, persuasion, which has 
been accepted every time one employs an argument. Thus the trun- 
cated syllogism view is a rule of procedure, a recipe for achieving 
results, and is not a proposition, a statement which is true or false, at 
all. One could question whether a given rule or recipe is successful or 
fruitful and so give reasons why a rule should not be adopted, but it 
would be as inappropriate to call a rule false as it would be to call the 
expression “Close the window” false. (It is true that rules of pro- 
cedure like questions and demands may, and usually do, include propo- 
sitional cores ; but still rules, questions, and commands do not as whole 
expressions function propositionally.) Thus, if rules and recipes, like 
questions and commands, are not propositions they are not conditioned 
by a system of philosophy because the latter phrase only means that a 
statement’s truth or falsity is decidable within that system. 

This pragmatical nature of the truncated syllogism view of the en- 
thymeme appears to throw doubt on the exhaustiveness of the three- 
order classification that logicians have been giving the enthymeme 
since the days of Hamilton.’* Inasmuch as this view depends upon 
the suppression of obvious premises as a means of achieving per- 
suasion, it is possible to have a fourth-order enthymeme, one in which 
only the major premise is enounced. For example, if a person says, 
“Only a fool rushes in where angels fear to tread” the hearer, in con- 
text, supplies the minor, “You are rushing in, etc.,” and further sup- 
plies the conclusion, “You are a fool.” The Port Royalists actually 

* Port Royal Logic, p. 229. 

8 Lectures on Metaphysics and Logic, II, 279. Hamilton here introduces the 
third-order enthymeme in order to make this classification of the enthymeme 


complete. Many contemporary logicians, probably taking their cue from the Port 
Royal Logic, had restricted their classification to the first and second orders. 
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describe!® Aristotle’s discussion of maxims®® in a way which meets 
these conditions of the fourth-order enthymeme, without however 
calling the object of this description an enthymeme. The maxim, ac- 
cording to the Port Royalists’ interpretation of Aristotle, is a general 
statement which functions as a major premise and the context in 
which it is applied provides the minor premise and conclusion. 


Ill 


We have seen in the first section that Aristotle considered the en- 
thymeme as an argument which employs propositions of signs and 
likelihoods. In the second section we examined the definition of the 
enthymeme as a truncated syllogism. Eaton, we recall, claims that 
Aristotle does not introduce the truncated syllogism conception of the 
enthymeme into his system, in which the explicit definition of an en- 
thymeme is an argument from signs or likelihoods. If this were the 
case then there would be no problem of stating the relation between 
these two discrete characterizations of the enthymeme within Aris- 
totle’s system. However Aristotle does emphasize the persuasive im- 
portance of truncated arguments. The truncated argument avoids 
wasting words “in saying what is manifest.” As he says, “...to show 


that Dorieus has been victor in a contest for which the prize is a 
crown,” we do not formally state 


All winners of Olympic contests receive a crown 
Dorieus won an Olympic contest 





Dorieus won a crown 


but simply say “ ‘For he has been victor in the Olympic games,’ with- 
out adding ‘and in the Olympic games the prize is a crown,’ a fact 
which everybody knows.”*! And most significantly he generalizes his 
example: “The enthymeme must consist of few propositions, fewer 
often than those which make up the normal syllogism.”* It is true that 
the word “often” prevents the truncated aspect from being a necessary 
condition of an enthymeme; therefore Aristotle does not define the 
enthymeme as a truncated syllogism. But he does indicate that fre- 
quently arguments ought to be truncated in order the better to per- 
suade uninstructed people who cannot follow complicated reasoning 
but nevertheless do not have to be belabored by the obvious. Clearly, 
then, the truncated syllogism element occurs in Aristotle’s view of the 


* Port Royal Logic, p. 230. 
” Works of Aristotle, Vol. XI (1924), 1304a, 20 ff. 
™ Tbid., 1357a, 20. * Tbid., 1357a, 15-20. 
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enthymeme but it does not refer to or come into conflict with his 
official definition of the enthymeme as an argument from signs and 
likelihoods because the two conceptions are entirely different kinds. 
The truncated syllogism view in Aristotle amounts to a pragmatical 
means-end statement, a rule of procedure, whereas the definition of 
the enthymeme as a syllogism based on signs and likelihoods is a 
theoretical conception which is possible only within a system of phi- 
losophy like Aristotle’s that admits a distinction between ratio cog- 
noscendi and ratio essendi and gives an ontological interpretation to 
the latter. 


EDWARD H. MADDEN 


University of Connecticut 

















COLORS AS UNIVERSALS 


RGUMENTS seesaw around the “locus” of color, if any, whether one 
A and the same color can be in several places at once, and all this 
has something to do with the question of colors as universals. The 
tendency is to call a color a universal if it can be thought of either as 
nowhere in space at all, or as capable of being in a number of places at 
once without being in the intervening spaces. Those who hold that both 
these alternatives are false are generally the nominalists, the disbeliev- 
ers in colors as universals. They will commonly have a concept of 
generality, but this will be something belonging in some way to gen- 
eral terms whose function is to denote ambiguously any member of 
classes of more or less similar colors. And they will try to show that 
the analysis of similarity or classes does not involve or disclose a covert 
universality. 

Perhaps one way to start arbitrating such a dispute, both sides of 
which have something on the ball, is to bring up the method of oper- 
ational definition and give it a special twist. Speaking of balls, let’s 
use one as an illustration. If I should say that this croquet ball is near 
the center of the lawn, perhaps a glance would suffice to confirm my 
statement, but what gives the looking confirmatory power is the in- 
cipient awareness of certain operations (measuring with a stick) 
which I visualize as I look, without the actual measuring performance. 
It is this that makes the glance a knowing one and a kind of confirma- 
tion. (Of course, there is another way to put this: I gauge distances 
with my eye; but such gauging and distances involve association with 
units of length represented by footrulers or yardsticks, etc. The in- 
cipient visualizing of these laid end to end gives the looking its cogni- 
tive force.) At any rate, you can see that the ball is near the center 
thanks at least to some practices (if not the end-to-end ones) the 
“sense” of which is incorporated into the seeing. So, we say of such 
a statement about the locus — the situation, the place — of the croquet 
ball, that it not only makes cognitive sense but is true. 

Suppose, next, that I should say that the paint of the croquet ball is 
on its surface. It may seem that, if this is to be a bona fide location, 
we must make sure first that we can locate the surface. We must know 
where it is. Shall we say that the surface of the ball is on it? This 
sounds a little silly. The ball doubtless has a surface, and there is paint 
on the surface, but where is the surface? Having raised this profound 
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question I want to postpone answering it till after I have located the 
paint. The answer then will be more intelligible. 

To say that the paint is on the surface of the ball seems to be sig- 
nificant and true, again because of the incipient awareness of certain 
operations that have been or might be performed, namely, the laying 
it on with a brush or the scraping it off after the application of paint 
remover. Somehow or other, this gives the paint itself the status of a 
substance or thing, like the croquet ball, and that is why it is readily 
located. You can significantly say (truly or falsely) where it is. It is 
an at-least-three-dimensional thing. This cannot be said of the surface 
of the ball. A surface is not a thing or substance. It is the boundary 
between contiguous things, hence itself cannot significantly be said to 
be anywhere. A correct analysis shows, therefore, that, when I say the 
paint is on the surface of the ball, I am saying that the ball and the 
paint are contiguous in a special way. I am not locating the surface, 
but the ball in relation to the paint. The surface per se remains un- 
located and unlocatable. People feel compelled to think of the surface 
as itself somehow on or coating the ball precisely because they picture 
it as a sort of thin peel which a fine enough razor blade might remove. 
So they imagine it as between the paint and the ball like an undercoat- 
ing. But, upon second thought, it is plain that surfaces are not like that. 
Only potato peeling and paint and the like are, and these have surfaces 
but certainly are not surfaces. You may have layer upon layer of coats 
of paint but not of surfaces. And if we speak significantly of outer and 
inner surfaces, we are using an ellipsis for one thing (say, paint) 
covering another:thing (say, ball) each of which has its own surface. 
The outer surface does not, strictly speaking, cover the inner one. 

But I want to move on to the main point, about color. I have lo- 
cated the ball and I have located its paint. Finally, suppose I say that 
the color (red) of the paint is on the surface of the paint. It may seem 
at first that what I am saying here is logically isomorphic with my 
statement about the paint being on the surface of the ball. That is, the 
color seems to stand to the paint as the paint stands to the ball. As the 
paint is on the surface of the ball, so the red may seem to be on the 
surface of the paint. But let us get busy with some more operational 
analysis, to find out what I am saying if anything. Can I scrape the 
color off the paint, as I can the paint off the ball? Or, by what oper- 
ations if any is the red put on to the paint? Is the paint painted with a 
red color as the ball was painted with a red paint? A little reflection 
shows that colors are not laid on with brushes. Paints are. People 
sometimes tell artists that they put certain colors in the wrong place 
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in the picture. But this again is an ellipsis. They mean that certain 
paints were put in the wrong place, and the ensuing color scheme was 
unfortunate. They allow themselves this laxness of speech again be- 
cause, unawares, they picture the color itself as a fine peel, as they 
misconstrued the surface. The red lies on the paint as the paint lies on 
the ball, they think. 

I can, by looking, see where the ball is, and where its paint is. These 
glances were made knowing by incorporating the sense of certain prac- 
tices or operations, which give the ball and the paint the status of mov- 
able and removable things. Thus they have positions in space (and 
time). Can I, by looking, similarly see where the color is? It is so easy 
and natural to say that I see it on the surface of the paint, and that 
seems to locate it with the paint, contiguously. But we have noticed 
that what makes it possible to see where the paint and the ball are 
(the operations) tends to be absent from the vision of color pure and 
simple. You can remove paint from the painted object and carry the 
paint from one place to another, but you cannot remove the color and 
carry it around while leaving the paint behind. That is why it may 
be said, operationally speaking, that it makes sense to talk about the 
position of the paint but not of the color. You cannot even say signifi- 
cantly that the color “moves with” the moving paint or object, as “the 
mind” cannot significantly be said to go along with the body during a 
trip, or not to go along. 

Perhaps some of the classical philosophers, including Plato, were 
operational thinkers without knowing it. The Platonists especially 
should like the results of this operational analysis of the alleged loca- 
tions of color. It is a sort of justification of the vague notion that at 
least some qualities are nowhere in space and therefore universal. This 
leads on to the assertion that there are universals, the thesis of logical 
realism. 

But the justification that operationalism gives this thesis is under- 
handed. Classical realism needs considerable pruning, or expurgating. 
When the operationalist says that you cannot move a color around, he 
does not interpret this as implying that there are entities outside space. 
He notices that this is a picturesque expression (“outside space,” etc. ) 
itself failing to make straightforward cognitive sense by the oper- 
ational criterion. In short, it is misleading. It misleads some people 
into supposing that since colors are not here in space, they must be 
somewhere else, namely, outside it. (A book was recently published 
called Behind the Universe.) What analysis reveals is not this, but 
simply that terms ordinarily designating spatial position lose their 
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(cognitive) sense in conjunction with pure color predicates. This 
entails only that the assertion that color is somewhere and its contra- 
dictory that it is nowhere, both fail to say anything cognitively signifi- 
cant — they are neither true nor false. So logical realism, if to be iden- 
tified with the contradictory, is to be rejected as a misleading maniére 
de parler. “You cannot move a color around” would seem to entail 
that you cannot budge a color, and this seems to be an expression of 
the same logical type as “You cannot budge the Rock of Gibraltar.” 
Actually, it is like saying that you cannot budge the universe, a very 
different kind of expression. This does not characterize anything truly 
or falsely. When people talk this way, they probably have dimly in 
view something else that is indeed a fact, namely, that the term 
“budge” or “move” in connection with “the whole universe” collapses 
into cognitive nonsense, howsoever significant it may continue to be in 
a pictorial way. That is why you “cannot budge the universe” — or a 
color. 

It may at first occur to someone that colors can be made to move, 
even dance around, by, say, pressing eyeballs. But, on second thought, 
it becomes clear that the reference here is not to the color of a thing, 
but to some appearance of it and the thing — an appearance under 
possible correction and controls. 


It would be important and interesting to find out what other quality 
predicates, besides the pure color ones, behave like the color predicates. 
(We have already noticed that “surface” does.) The extended exami- 
nation might clarify and confirm, by a more adequate formulation, the 
recurrent philosophical impression that only things or substances or 


” 


events are “particulars,” while qualities or attributes as such have a 
sort of nowhereness about them which has been captured in the con- 
cept of “universal.” A more empirical tradition, such as influenced 
Kant, would put the matter differently. The empirical qualities-as- 
such are, in this view, not universals but the unformed sensory material 
of a given manifold, the data of pure experience. There is the same 
nowhereness about data on a subconceptual or subformal level as 
seems to characteriae universals, since data take on definite spatio- 
temporal character including position only as elements conceived as 
the organized clusters of properties “belonging to” intelligible things. 

A final question, which to me is always a puzzler: Why is the con- 
junction of pure color predicates with position designators so pro- 
ductive of nonsense? Isn’t it because colors, an und fiir sich, simply 
do not have spatial positions ? My impression is that this is like asking, 
doesn’t “budge” in conjunction with “the whole universe” make non- 
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sense simply because the universe is unbudgable? Clearly, if one could 
significantly and truly say that the universe is an immovable object, 
then the expression, “you can budge the universe,” would be false, not 
nonsense, and its contradictory would be true. But I am in a muddle 
about such questions at bottom, especially as applied to colors. My 
trouble is that, on the one hand, it seems to me that one should be able 
to “see” whether colors are nowhere or somewhere, by a kind of in- 
spection of them. On the other hand, I find the result of the oper- 
ational analysis above convincing and so incline to the conclusion that 
expressions attempting to locate, or deny location to, colors are cog- 
nitively nonsensical. It may be that my difficulty is a latent dissatis- 
faction with operationalism. Perhaps I can understand and know 
expressions about color positions in space without operational controls 
or definitions. But I have yet to be convinced of the superiority of such 
a view. 


VIRGIL C. ALDRICH 


Kenyon College 








TWO QUESTIONS ABOUT BERKELEY 


N THE new edition of Berkeley’s works,! the editors, A. A. Luce 
I and T. E. Jessop, raise two questions of interpretation. They sug- 
gest that Berkeley’s account of perception resembles in an important 
respect that of some recent realists. And they say that, when Berkeley 
wrote the Principles and the Dialogues, he did not consider his ob- 
servations on the relativity of sense perception an integral part of his 
argument against the existence of unperceived objects. Both of these 
views are misleading. They can be held only if we disallow some of 
what Berkeley had to say in the Dialogues, which Professor Jessop 
tells us is a “semi-popular introduction” containing “several changes of 
substance” and “paedagogical accommodations.”* By examining the 
evidence for and against each of these views, I shall try to show that 
the editors are mistaken in at least part of what they say. 


I 


The first of these opinions — that Berkeley is a realist, in one sense 
of the word — is not peculiar to the editors of the new edition. Wood- 
bridge, Alexander, Hicks, and Laird have made this suggestion.* And 
indeed the suggestion is unexceptionable if by Berkeley’s realism is 
meant his belief that objects continue to exist when not perceived by 
man or animal, that when we perceive we are directly confronted with 
the real things and not the representations or effects of the real things, 
and that the world is as truly colored as extended, fragrant as figured, 
and so on. Something else has been meant by Berkeley’s realism, how- 
ever. The editors attribute to Berkeley the belief that there are, and 
that we can apprehend that there are, acts of perceiving distinct from 


1 The Works of George Berkeley (Edinburgh, Thomas Nelson and Sons Ltd., 
1948 —). The volume and page numbers of this edition are used in references 
to Berkeley’s works and to the editor’s introductions and notes. The editorial 
comments in Volumes I and IV are Professor Luce’s; in Volumes II and III 
Professor Jessop’s. I have used Professor Luce’s title (Philosophical Commen- 
taries) for Berkeley’s notebooks. 

*TI, 150-151. 

* Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, “Berkeley's Realism,” Studies in the History 
of Ideas, 1 (1918); Samuel Alexander, “The Basis of Realism,” Proc. Brit. 
Acad., VI (1920); G. Dawes Hicks, “Time Difficulty in Realist Theories of 
Perception,” Proc. Arist. Soc., N.S., XII (1911-1912) ; and John Laird, “Berke- 
ley’s Realism,” Mind, N.S., XXV (1016). 
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the ideas perceived. This is part of what Professor Jessop means by 
Berkeley’s realism,* and of what Professor Luce means by his adher- 
ence to commonsense.® In this sense of realism Berkeley’s realism can 
be questioned. 

The question is of importance if only because the editors’ view is 
incompatible with some accounts of how Berkeley came to hold that 
sensible objects must exist in the mind. If Professor Jessop and Pro- 
fessor Luce are right, Berkeley is not an idealist according to Moore’s 
description of an idealist — one who “maintains that object and sub- 
ject are necessarily connected, mainly because he fails to see that they 
are distinct, that they are two, at all.’”* And Russell was mistaken when 
he said that “Berkeley’s view, that obviously the colour must be in the 
mind, seems to depend for its plausibility upon confusing the thing 
apprehended with the act of apprehension.”? According to the editors, 
Berkeley carefully distinguished subject, an active mental substance, 
and object, the passive ideas. And he did not confuse the thing per- 
ceived with the mind’s act of perceiving. In fact he accepted the very 
sort of distinction between act of apprehension and thing apprehended 
which Russell recognizes in The Problems of Philosophy and which is 
the hallmark of one variety of realism. 

In particular the editors would object to three statements about 


Berkeley: (1) he does not distinguish subject and object; (2) he 
believes that what exists in the mind is mental; and (3) he fails to 
distinguish act of perceiving and what is perceived. I agree with the 
editors’ objections to the first two statements. Both are certainly false. 
And, in so far as Berkeley has been misrepresented on these scores, 
he is not an idealist. I cannot agree with what the editors say about 


*“Epistemologically he was a realist” (II, 10). Ideas existing in the mind 
stand in the “relation of corporeal qualities as such to awareness as such” (II, 
10). The editors’ view is close to that of Alexander: “The obvious distinction of 
the mental act from what it is about...is implied by Berkeley...when he de- 
clares that mountains and trees exist in the mind not by way of mode but of 
idea. What the statement means is, that the object of the mental act is a distinct 
existence (or subsistence) from the mental act” (op. cit., p. 5). 

5“The mind, for him, is the act and not the states of mind.... We are inclined 
to picture the eye, for instance, as a camera, and the mind as a being which 
watches it work and every now and then collates its informations and interprets 
them ; but there is activity in seeing, not only after it...” (Berkeley's Immaterial- 
ism, pp. 49-50). Professor Luce also expresses this opinion in his note for entries 
576-582 of the Philosophical Commentaries (1, 130). In his Berkeley's Im- 
materialism he says that “in his general attitude to the problem of knowing 
Berkeley is far closer to modern realism than to modern idealism” (p. 28). 

*“The Refutation of Idealism,” Philosophical Studies, p. 13. 

™ The Problems of Philosophy, p. 65. 
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the third statement. But, before considering their objection to the 
third, I shall state briefly their reasons for rejecting the first two. 

In the opening sections of the Principles Berkeley carefully distin- 
guished the mind and the objects of its knowledge: it is not “any one 
of my ideas, but a thing entirely distinct from them.’’* In one part of 
the Philosophical Commentaries Berkeley seems to have identified the 
mind and its perceptions: the “mind is a congeries of Perceptions.’”® 
But, according to Professor Luce, the two accounts are only apparent- 
ly different. In the earlier work Berkeley used the word mind to stand 
for a collection of perceptions and the word person for the perceiving 
subject distinct from these perceptions. Afterward, in the Principles, 
he called this perceiving being mind or soul.!° Whether the Humian 
passages in the Philosophical Commentaries can be adequately ac- 
counted for on the basis of a change of terminology, or whether they 
express an early opinion that was discarded, there is no doubt that 
when Berkeley wrote the Principles he meant to distinguish the mind 
and its ideas. In either case the editors’ objection to the first state- 
ment is sustained. 

Against the second statement the editors point out that Berkeley 
never called the ideas existing in the mind mental and he explicitly 
denied that what is in the mind is mental in one sense of this word. To 
the objection, “if extension and figure exist only in the mind, it follows 
that the mind is extended and figured,” Berkeley replied, “those quali- 
ties are in the mind only as they are perceived by it, that is, not by way 
of mode or attribute, but only by way of idea....”?' Professor Luce 
contrasts this statement with an early entry in the Philosophical Com- 
mentaries: “Nothing properly but persons i.e. conscious things do 
exist, all other things are not so much existences as manners of the 
existence of persons.”’!* At this time, he suggests, Berkeley assumed 
(perhaps under the influence of Malebranche) that sensed qualities 
are modes or “manners of the existence of persons” and in this sense 
mental. But, before he came to write the Principles, he changed his 
opinion. In the later work ideas are distinct (although inseparable) 
from the mind and are not contained in the mind as modifications. 
Ideas and mind are two categories of existences, “two kinds entirely 


*II, 42. Professor Luce finds the words entirely distinct very significant: 
“When my eye first fell on them, my whole conception of the philosophy began to 
change” (Berkeley's Immaterialism, p. 51). 

°T, 72, entry 580. Also, “Consult, ransack yr Understanding wt find you there 
besides several perceptions or thoughts” (entry 579). 

T, 134, Professor Luce’s note on entries 712-714. 

“TI, 61, section 49 of the Principles. %T, 10, entry 24. 
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distinct and heterogeneous” and “natures perfectly disagreeing and 
unlike.’”’!% 

What the editors say against the third statement is less acceptable. 
They would have Berkeley believe that what distinguishes the mind 
from its ideas is its activity and in perception there is an act of per- 
ceiving of which we can be aware. Their claim is based on the many 
passages in which Berkeley contrasted passive ideas and active mind ; 
for instance, “all the unthinking objects of the mind agree, in that 
they are entirely passive, and their existence consists only in being 
perceived : whereas a soul or spirit is an active being, whose existence 
consists not in being perceived, but in perceiving ideas and thinking.’’"* 
The editors also call attention to passages indicating that we can be 
aware of the mind’s activity, notably, the statements added to the 
second edition of the Principles in which Berkeley introduces the term 
notion for our knowledge of the mind (e.g., “We comprehend our own 
existence by inward feeling or reflexion. ...We may be said to have 
some knowledge or notion of our own minds, of spirits and active 
beings, whereof in a strict sense we have not ideas”).1° And they refer 
to Berkeley’s initial survey of the objects of human knowledge, which 
include “such as are perceived by attending to the passions and oper- 
ations of the mind.’’!® Although he denies that we can have ideas of 
the operations of the mind, since “all ideas whatever, being passive 
and inert. . .cannot represent unto us, by way of image or likeness, that 
which acts,”!7 he does admit, according to the editors, that we can 
have knowledge of the mind’s perceiving and thus knowledge that these 
acts of perceiving are distinct from the ideas perceived. 

I cannot accept this part of what the editors say. Berkeley never 
clearly stated that the mind is active in perception or that there are acts 
of perceiving. And in many places he denies just this, as, for example, 
in the Philosophical Commentaries: “thoughts do most properly sig- 
nify or are mostly taken for the interior operations of the mind, 
wherein the mind is active, those that obey not the acts of Voli- 
tion, and in which the mind is passive are more properly call’d sensa- 


* II, 79, section 89; and II, 105, section 139. These phrases are quoted by 
Professor Luce (“Berkeley’s Existence in the Mind,” Mind, N.S., L [1941]). 

* TI, 105, section 139 of the Principles. 

*TT, 80, section 89. Professor Jessop notes that the introduction of the term 
notion does not represent a change of opinion, but a return to his original inten- 
tion, recorded in the MS., to speak of notions of the mind contrasted with ideas 
of objects (II, 13; and II, 105 n.). 

* TI, 41, section 1 of the Principles. 

TI, 52, section 27. 
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tions or perceptions....”!® According to Professor Luce, Berkeley 
did believe at one time that the mind is active only when willing and 
imagining. This position was a temporary one, however, abandoned 
before the completion of his early notebooks and the expression of his 
more mature opinions in the Principles. Before writing the Principles 
he decided, and held to his decision, that the mind is active when it 
perceives.?® 

Professor Luce’s thesis must be false. In the Principles, written 
after Berkeley is supposed to have reached this decision: the “making 
and unmaking of ideas doth very properly denominate the mind ac- 
tive.”*° In a letter to Johnson, after Berkeley had written (and lost) 
the proposed second part of the Principles dealing with the mind, he 
agreed with Johnson’s suggestion that “there is certainly something 
passive in our souls, we are purely passive in the reception of our 
ideas.’’*! And in the first dialogue there is an explicit denial of the 
mind's activity in perception. 

What Berkeley said there has been used to show that he considered 
the distinction between act of sensing and idea sensed and explicitly 
rejected it.2* Hylas raises the objection: 


One great oversight I take to be this: that I did not sufficiently distinguish the 
object from the sensation. Now though this latter may not exist without the 
mind, yet it will not thence follow that the former cannot.... The sensation I 
take to be an act of the mind perceiving; beside which, there is something per- 
ceived; and this I call the object. For example, there is red and yellow on that 
tulip. But then the act of perceiving those colours is in me only, and not in the 
tulip.” 


Philonous and Berkeley answer the objection in two ways. First, 
since the mind “is to be accounted active in its perceptions, so far 
forth as volition is included in them,” and since seeing is not a voli- 
tional act, such as opening and turning the eyes, but rather the passive 
reception of lights and colors, it follows that “you are in the very per- 
ception of light and colours altogether passive.’”** There is no act of 
perceiving in addition to the something perceived — or, in the terms 
Hylas uses in his objection, no distinction between object and sensa- 
tion. Second, if sensation and object are to be distinguished in the per- 


*%T, 35, entry 286. There are a number of entries to this effect; for instance, 
“the bare passive reception or having of ideas is call’d perception” (I, 45, entry 
378). 

™See Luce, “Development within Berkeley’s Commonplace Book,” Mind, 
N.S., LIX (1950). * TT, 53, section 28. 

“TT, 289 and 293. = A.C. Ewing, Idealism, p. 32 n. 

* TT, 194-105. “TI, 196-197. 
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ception of color, the same distinction must be made in the case of pain ; 
and this, it is suggested, is plainly impossible. 

The second answer is related to Berkeley’s attempt earlier in the 
first dialogue to show that there is no difference of kind between feel- 
ing a pain and sensing the properties of an object. Hylas is forced to 
admit that sensing some sensible qualities (heat, cold, tastes, and 
smells) is the same as feeling a kind of pleasure or pain. And Philonous 
suggests there is no difference of kind between feeling a pain and sens- 
ing any of the qualities that taken together are the real things. Philo- 
nous’ suggestion has been taken as evidence that Berkeley did not ac- 
cept a realist analysis of sensation into act and object. For, it is said, 
feeling a pain cannot be analyzed into these two factors. And Berkeley 
tended to regard all sensations as similar in nature to feelings of pain.*5 

Since the discussion of sensible qualities in the Dialogues is at issue 
in the question of Berkeley’s realism, I shall review briefly what is 
said there. After Hylas admits that an intense and vehement heat is a 
particular sort of pain, Philonous reminds him of what he previously 
agreed to: an intense heat and a more moderate heat differ only in 
degree. A moderate heat is also a sensation in the mind and is in fact 
a mild pleasure. Cold, tastes, and smells are found to be similar to 
heat : they are also particular sorts of pleasures and pains. Thus, about 
tastes: “Is a sweet taste a particular kind of pleasure or pleasant sen- 
sation?... And is not bitterness some kind of uneasiness or pain ?’’26 
And about all of the sensible qualities, when Berkeley is trying to ac- 
count for the motive of philosophers who give their objects primary 
qualities and not odors, tastes, etc. : 


It is not my business to account for every opinion of the philosophers. But among 
other reasons which may be assigned for this, it seems probable, that pleasure and 
pain being rather annexed to the former than the latter, may be one. Heat and 
cold, tastes and smells, have something more vividly pleasing or disagreeable than 
the ideas of extension, figure, and motion, affect us with. And it being too visibly 
absurd to hold, that pain or pleasure can be in an unperceiving substance, men are 
more easily weaned from believing the external existence of the secondary, than 
the primary qualities. You will be satisfied there is something in this, if you 
recollect the difference you made between an intense and more moderate degree 
of heat, allowing the one a real existence, while you denied it to the other. But 
after all, there is no rational ground for that distinction; for surely an indifferent 
sensation is as truly a sensation, as one more pleasing or painful ; and consequent- 
ly should not any more than they be supposed to exist in an unthinking subject.” 


*C. D. Broad, Scientific Thought, pp. 252 ff., and “Berkeley’s Argument 
about Material Substance,” Proc. Brit. Acad., XXVIII (1942). 
* TTI, 179-180. * TT, 191-1092. 
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Just as no rational ground can be found for a distinction between 
feeling an intensely painful heat and feeling a more moderate heat, so, 
presumably, there is no rational ground for a distinction between feel- 
ing a pain and seeing the color and the shape of a tulip. They are 
“equally passions or sensations in the soul” sharing the characteristics 
of being produced against the will, depending upon alterations in the 
nervous system, and being to some degree painful or pleasant.** Since 
they are all of the same sort, Berkeley should conclude either in all 
cases the mind is active or in all cases there is no activity of the mind. 
It seems that he adopts the second alternative when he rejects Hylas’ 
distinction of object and sensation: since the mind is passive in feeling 
pain, it is passive as well when presented with the other sensible quali- 
ties. 

Berkeley’s remarks in the first dialogue cannot be reconciled with 
the Jessop-Luce interpretation. They were made after he was sup- 
posed to have settled the question of the mind’s activity. And, although 
they are made in a popular exposition, pedagogy would hardly require 
a denial of what, on the editors’ view, is an essential feature of his 
account of perception. I suspect the editors have tried to find in Berke- 
ley’s writings a doctrine of acts of perceiving when, in fact, what he 
has to say about the mind is brief and undeveloped. Their attempt is 
understandable in view of the fact that certain accounts of the source 
of Berkeley’s idealism, such as Russell’s, have rested upon the distinc- 
tion of act of apprehension and thing apprehended. Finding these 
accounts inadequate in some respects, the editors have attributed to 
Berkeley the very distinction which he has been criticized for not 
making. In the following comments I shall try to clarify some of the 
questions raised by Berkeley’s critics and by the editors. 

(1) Berkeley certainly believed that the mind and its ideas are dis- 
tinct existences. He also believed that the mind knows its ideas: “... 
besides all that endless variety of ideas or objects of knowledge, there is 
something which knows or perceives them... .’’® If this is all that is 
meant by Berkeley’s realism, then Berkeley is certainly a realist. And, 
if any of his realist critics ever intended to suggest that this is not the 
case, they were mistaken. 


(2) To the question whether the mind is active or passive when it 


* Berkeley mentions these characteristics of sensations when he asserts that 
God “can suffer nothing, nor be affected with any painful sensation, or indeed 
any sensation at all” (II, 241). Our “impressions of sense” differ from the way 
in which God “knows or hath ideas” in these three respects. 

* TI, 41, section 2 of the Principles. 
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perceives, there is no clear answer. Berkeley never came to a settled 
opinion about this question, probably because he was the victim of his 
ambiguous use of the words active/passive. The contrasting expres- 
sions occur in two contexts and are used for quite different purposes. 
In one he would deny that the mind is active in perception, thereupon 
inferring that, since causes are by nature active, the cause of a sensed 
(as contrasted with an imagined or willed) idea must lie outside the 
finite mind and its ideas. In another context he would insist on the 
mind’s activity in perception, in order to separate it—a “simple, un- 
compounded substance” that is “naturally immortal” —from the 
changing and corruptible (passive) ideas perceived. As a result, we 
cannot find an unambiguous answer to the question, is the mind active 
in perception ? 


(3) Even if we assume that Berkeley clearly intended to assert that 
in some sense of the word the mind is active when it perceives, it does 
not follow that he also intended to assert that the mind’s activity con- 
sists of individual acts of perceiving. From the account in the Prin- 
ciples it seems that the mind is an indivisible power or an “active 
principle” rather than a series of acts of perceiving. And, when he 
considered the possibility of acts of perceiving in the first dialogue, he 


questioned the propriety of this use of the word act. In any case he did 
not distinguish what is perceived from the mind’s activity in perceiv- 
ing in order to say that what is perceived is distinct from its being 
perceived. 

(4) If we assume that in the objection raised by Hylas Berkeley had 
in mind a distinction similar to the one made by Russell in The Prob- 
lems of Philosophy, then Russell was certainly mistaken when he said 
Berkeley’s failure to take account of the distinction between act of ap- 
prehending and thing apprehended was an “unconscious equivocation.” 
Instead, his refusal to accept this distinction (if this is what he had in 
mind) was conscious and deliberate.2° Thus Russell’s analysis of the 
source of Berkeley’s idealism is at the least incomplete, since it fails 
to answer the question, why Berkeley refused to allow this distinction. 
For, according to the views of Russell and other critics of idealism at 
the time, Berkeley as well as they could be aware of an awareness or 
acquainted with an act of acquaintance. 

(5) Others have attempted to explain why Berkeley did not draw 
this distinction. Broad suggests that his failure to see this distinction 


” This is suggested by J. L. Stocks (“What Did Berkeley Mean by Esse Is 
Percepi?” Mind, N.S., XLV [1936]). 
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(A) between act of sensing and sensum is related to his failure to make 
another distinction (B) between feeling a pain and seeing the color 
of an object ; and, since Berkeley tended to consider all sensations as 
similar in nature to bodily sensations and since distinction A cannot 
be made in the case of bodily sensations, he failed to see that distinc- 
tion A can be made in the case of seeing an object.*! Broad’s suggestion 
would help to explain why, if Berkeley had this distinction in mind, 
he refused to recognize it. 

(6) Finally, if Berkeley did believe that the mind is active when it 
perceives, he did not refer to this fact to make distinction B. Since the 
mind’s activity is what distinguishes it from all of its (passive) ideas, 
the mind would be active when it feels a pain as well as when it sees a 
tulip. II 


The second question is about Berkeley’s discussion of the relativity 
of sense perception in the Principles and the Dialogues. The editors 
maintain that his remarks about perceptual relativity were not in- 
tended to prove that sensible qualities exist in the mind.** Proof of this 
principle would have been gratuitous, since he thought it was intui- 
tively obvious and its denial meaningless or contradictory. Moreover, 
he realized that the argument he had originally used to prove this 
principle was invalid. His original argument was that, since both the 
extension and the color of an object vary with no change in the object 
itself, neither extension nor color exists in an external object. But he 
came to distrust this argument. In the Philosophical Commentaries he 
admitted that “ffrom Malbranche, Locke & my first arguings it cant be 
prov’d that extension is not in matter ffrom Lockes arguings it can’t be 
prov’d that Colours, are not in Bodies” ;* and in the Principles “this 
method of arguing doth not so much prove that there is no extension 
or colour in an outward object, as that we do not know by sense which 
is the true extension or colour of the object.’’** 

= Scientific Thought and “Berkeley’s Argument.” 

™7, 118; II, 44 n. 

-* |; 33, entry 265. According to Professor Luce, Berkeley recorded his “first 
arguings” in an early unpublished work no longer extant. While he was writing 
his Philosophical Commentaries based on this work, he discovered his New 
Principle, according to which neither ideas nor anything like ideas can possibly 
exist in matter. This principle became “the spearhead of his attack on matter, 
superseding his former argument from primary and secondary qualities” (Philo- 
sophical Commentaries [1944], pp. xxxv, 372-373). 

“TTI, 47, section 15. Professor Luce says that “this argumentum ad hominem 
was, in fact, his old principle which he discarded when he came on his New 


Principle, or argument from the nature of existence itself” (Berkeley's Im- 
materialism, p. 82). 
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The editors conclude that, since Berkeley detected a fallacy in his 
“first arguings,” he did not use them in the Principles and the Dia- 
logues against the external existence of sensible qualities. His remarks 
about the relativity of sense perception were intended only as ad 
hominem arguments against opposition from two sources: from the 
philosophers who argue that color is not in the external object although 
they admit extension is, and from the vulgar, who claim to see the real, 
inherent properties of objects that continue to exist unperceived. These 
arguments the editors say are ad hominem because they are based on 
the opponents’ assumptions and without these assumptions, which 
Berkeley was unwilling to accept, are unsound. 

But is Berkeley’s argument against the vulgar ad hominem? (I mean 
the argument in the first dialogue showing that the color we im- 
mediately perceive is not a real property existing in the object since, 
if it were, it would not vary with the conditions of perception.) This 
argument is not the same as the “first arguings” that Berkeley dis- 
carded. The conclusion of this argument is that the color we im- 
mediately perceive exists only when perceived; whereas in his “first 
arguings” he had assumed this and tried to prove there is nothing like 
this color in the external object. He denied of course that his “first 
arguings” are sound, but he never denied that his argument in the 
first dialogue is sound. And I see no good reason for believing that 
Berkeley intended it only as an ad hominem argument which he would 
not have accepted in support of his own position. 

Certainly this argument was not needed to prove that the colors and 
figures we immediately perceive exist in the mind. For Berkeley this 
was necessarily true. But, on his view, necessary truths can be con- 
firmed by experience.** And it is not unlikely that he considered the 
facts of perceptual relativity confirmation of an obvious truth that what 
we immediately perceive are ideas existing in the mind. 


WILLIS DONEY 
Cornell University 


*For instance, in The Theory of Vision... Vindicated and Explained he 
cites evidence confirming his statement that distance cannot be perceived by 
sight: “by fact and experiment, those points of the theory which seem the most 
remote from common apprehension were not a little confirmed, many years after 
I had been led into the discovery of them by reasoning” (I, 276). Also, he appeals 
“to any man’s experience, whether the visible extension of any object doth not 
appear as near to him as the colour of that object; nay, whether they do not 
both seem to be in the very same place” (I, 187). 
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SOME CONSIDERATIONS ON 
F. S. C. NORTHROP’S THEORY 
OF CONCEPTS 


HE clarity that Professor Northrop has brought into the classifi- 
Eyre of concepts and its outstanding influence on the manifold 
problems of science, philosophy, and culture, as evidenced in his two 
books The Meeting of East and West and The Logic of the Sciences 
and the Humanities, are well-known. In this paper, however, we wish 
to suggest that his classification is deficient in a certain respect, and 
that this deficiency has led to an inadequate theory of certain aspects 
of experience. 

The fundamental division, according to Northrop, is between con- 
cepts by intuition and concepts by postulation. A concept by intuition 
is one that gains its entire meaning from the immediately apprehended. 
A concept by postulation is one that has “its meaning proposed for it 
theoretically by the postulates of the deductive theory in which it oc- 
curs.”! The term “blue,” for example, is a concept by intuition when 
it refers to the immediately sensed blue, and a concept by postulation 
when it refers to the number of a wave length in the electromagnetic 
theory of light. It should be noted that the meaning of the term as a 
concept by postulation is completely determined by the postulates of 
the theoretic system in which it occurs, and that this meaning would be 
completely changed by any change in the postulates of the system. 
Such, however, is not the case with respect to “blue” as a concept of 
intuition. It can never change — for it denotes the immediately appre- 
hended sense datum which constitutes its meaning. 

~The concepts by postulation are further divided into: (1) concepts 
by intellection ; (2) concepts by imagination ; (3) concepts by percep- 
tion; and (4) logical concepts by intuition. The difference between 
these consists in the fact that the first can neither be imagined nor 
sensed, the second can only be imagined but not sensed, and the third 
are in part sensed and in part imagined. The fourth are merely con- 
cepts by intuition which are given a logical universality and im- 


The Logic of the Sciences and the Humanities, p. 82 (italics mine). 
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mortality by postulation. In each case, the concepts can be either monis- 
tic or pluralistic. 

The first two alone are pure concepts by postulation, while the last 
two have an inevitable admixture of concepts by intuition in them. 
Four-dimensional space and the atoms of classical physics are ex- 
amples of the first two types, while tables and chairs of ordinary ex- 
perience and entities such as Whitehead’s “eternal objects” are given 
as examples of the last two. It is obvious that the latter have sensed 
elements which the former do not possess. 

With this classification in mind, if we try to find the type to which 
such a concept as “mermaid” belongs, we will have some difficulty. It 
certainly is not a concept by intellection or a logical concept by intui- 
tion. It seems at first sight to be a concept by imagination. Such a 
concept, according to Northrop, is a concept by postulation desig- 
nating factors which can be imagined but cannot be sensed. Now the 
factors designated by the concept “mermaid” can be sensed. If, further, 
we consult the context and the example of Northrop’s definition, we 
would find it entirely unfit to describe such a concept as “mermaid” as 
a concept by imagination. For a concept by imagination belongs to a 
deductive theory with its primitive concepts and relations, and its en- 
tire meaning is deduced from the postulates of the deductive system. 
The concept “mermaid” belongs to no such deductive system. Its 
meaning is not deduced from any postulates consisting of primitive 
concepts and relations. And — what is even more important — it has 
not been postulated, like most concepts of postulation, to take into 
account, understand, or explain certain problems that arise in experi- 
ence. This also seems to be the reason why it does not lead to any 
consequences, to any epistemic correlations and verification. 

This suggests that it is not a pure concept by postulation at all. And 
there seems too much admixture of sensed elements to make it a con- 
cept by intellection or imagination. Is it, then, a concept by perception ? 
Northrop’s definition of such concepts as concepts by postulation 
designating factors which are in part sensed and in part imagined, 
suggests that it is so. But if again we note the context and the exam- 
ples, we find that it does not fit into the classification at all. Persons, 
tables, and chairs have a postulational element, for all that is im- 
mediately apprehended is a patch of color and not a persisting three- 
dimensional object in public space which is the same for everybody. 
It is the postulational element which leads, according to Northrop, to 
errors and illusions of perception. But, unlike pure concepts by postu- 
lation, these concepts have a sensed element which is immediately 
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apprehended. Northrop has warned us against confusing concepts by 
intuition or immediate apprehension with concepts by postulation. Yet 
in this case, he seems to have confused the two worlds of discourse — 
for the same concept can certainly not be constituted of postulated and 
sensed elements. 

However, Northrop himself suggests at another place that the 
sensed elements are not present in the concept at all. He writes : “When 
one concludes that the two-dimensional colored patch before one is 
the sign of the presence of a three-dimensional desk, one has epistemi- 
cally correlated the two-dimensional colored patch which one directly 
inspects with one side of a theoretically postulated, three-dimensional, 
right-angled cornered, external material object which one terms a 
desk.’’* If there is only an epistemic correlation between the postulated 
and the sensed elements, then Northrop has no ground for distin- 
guishing between concepts by imagination and concepts by percep- 
tion, for the former equally enjoy only an epistemic correlation with 
the sensed elements. In respect to verification consequent on epistemic 
correlation, the two also enjoy the same position. 

If, then, there can be no difference between concepts by imagination 
and concepts by perception, and if a concept such as “mermaid” can- 
not be classified as a concept by imagination, it equally well cannot 
be classified as a concept by perception. 

If it does not belong to any of the subtypes of concepts by postula- 
tion, does it, then, belong to concepts by intuition? The answer seems 
to be a distinct No. A “mermaid” is not an object of immediate appre- 
hension, and thus basically it cannot be a concept by intuition. If 
neither a concept by intuition nor a concept by postulation, then to 
what class of concepts does it belong ? Or, is it not a concept at all? But 
a concept, according to Northrop, “is a term to which a meaning has 
been assigned.” If this be so, then a term such as “mermaid” is, cer- 
tainly, a concept —a concept whose meaning is understood by all. 

The type to which the concept “mermaid” belongs can perhaps be 
better understood if we try to note the peculiar characteristics of such 
a concept. First, it does not denote anything which is immediately 
apprehended. Secondly, it is not formed, posited, or postulated be- 
cause of the need to explain or understand some problem that has 
arisen in experience. Thirdly, it does not require for its validity any 
objective verification. This might suggest that it is something like the 
concepts of mathematics where too the validity does not depend upon 
any objective verification. But mathematical concepts always belong to 


®? [bid., p. 119 (italics mine). 
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a theoretic deductive system, while a concept such as “mermaid” does 
not. Further, mathematical concepts are essentially abstract and for- 
mal, while a concept such as “mermaid” is empirical and concrete. The 
fact that we are not interested in its truth or falsity in the ordinary 
sense of the word suggests that it is a unique type of concept. It is not 
an object of perception like “tables” and “chairs.” But, equally, it is 
composed of factors which are perceived like “tables” and “chairs.” In 
short, it is what is usually considered as an object of imagination and, 
thus, may be characterized as a concept by imagination. 

Northrop has already used the term “concepts by imagination” in a 
certain sense. The sense, however, in which we characterize the con- 
cept “mermaid” as a concept by imagination is totally different. The 
difference in the two senses has already been indicated in the last 
paragraph. But if we try to look behind Northrop’s usage of the term, 
we would see that it presupposes our usage, and that Northrop has 
ignored it only because he has not been interested in it. In a wider 
sense, the very notion of a concept by postulation presupposes the 
function of imagination. In a narrower sense, again, the distinction 
between intellection and imagination implies the imaginative function. 
But, in either case, he is interested in it only instrumentally. What he 
wants to know is whether what has been imaginatively postulated is 
true or false. That there is an autonomous realm of imagination which 
exists in its own right, Northrop seems not to have noticed. He grants 
this in the case of mathematics, but only because it provides the possi- 
ble deductive structure which can be fruitful in the building of various 
theories which can, in their turn, be verified through epistemic cor- 
relations. But that there is a realm where there are no deductive struc- 
tures and no attempt at verification through epistemic correlations — 
in short, a realm of Alice in Wonderland — Northrop seems to have 
forgotten. 

Thus, beside the concepts by intuition and postulation whose nature 
Northrop has so lucidly delineated, there are, we submit, concepts 
which can best be characterized as concepts by imagination. With these 
the question of deductive coherence or epistemic correlation does not 
arise. 

This neglect by Northrop of concepts by imagination has resulted 
in a theory of art and value which seems to us gravely deficient in cer- 
tain respects. It was inevitable that Northrop, believing that there are 
only concepts by intuition or postulation, try to relate his view of art 
to his theory of concepts. According to him, arts “when they function 
in and for themselves are concerned with immediately apprehendable 
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materials.”* Translated into terms of the theory of concepts, this 
means that art is concerned with concepts by intuition. In fact, he has 
explicitly called the factor denoted by concepts by intuition the aesthet- 
ic component of reality. Art, however, according to Northrop, has a 
second function also. And this consists in conveying analogically the 
theoretic component in reality known by science, through theoretically 
postulated elements verified by epistemic correlations, with the intuited 
elements in experience. Dante’s Divine Comedy is pointed to as the 
classic example of art in its second function. 

Leaving aside the problem of art in its second function, if we try to 
understand the nature of art in its primary aspect as Northrop de- 
lineates it, we find that it suffers from grave deficiencies. Patches of 
color on the canvas or a series of tonal sounds are not painting or 
music. They must have a pattern or organization to earn them the 
name of painting or music. This pattern or organization cannot be said 
to be postulated or intuited, in Northrop’s terminology. For the artist, 
the pattern is not intuited but created — it did not meet him in experi- 
ence as he meets, for example, a sensum of red. It is not meant that he 
does not intuit the pattern or the organization in immediate apprehen- 
sion, but only that such is not the case with the pattern he has created. 
To the spectator, of course, the pattern is immediately apprehended, 
but that is only because it has first been created by the artist. Even in a 
landscape painting, the artist does not merely reproduce the pattern 
immediately apprehended in the landscape, but eliminates, selects, and 
adds, in the pursuit of an aesthetic coherence whose possibility alone 
he seems to sense in the landscape before him. 

But the pattern, even though imagined, may not be a work of art. 
In other words, if art is taken as merely a classificatory term, it may 
not be a good work of art at all. The basis of distinction between good 
and bad art cannot be found in Northrop’s theory. In fact, to him 
everything conveying an intuited element would be art. Yet, if by art 
we mean that which is beautiful or aesthetically significant, then cer- 
tainly we cannot apply the term to all that attempts to convey the in- 
tuited element in reality. An impressionist painting —the recurrent 
example in Northrop’s theory of art in its first function — may be bad. 
Yet it cannot be said that it does not convey the so-called “aesthetic” 
component of reality, unless it be implied that all that is immediately 
apprehended is not only ineffable but also aesthetically significant and 
beautiful. It is very unlikely that Northrop would hold such a view. 
We immediately apprehend not merely objects which seem beautiful 


* Ibid., p. 170. 
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but also those which appear ugly. Further, the individually intuited 
elements in their higgledy-piggledy sequence are mostly indifferent 
with regard to their aesthetic value. Northrop’s theory of concepts, 
thus, has led him to disregard the role of imagination in organizing the 
immediately intuited elements into a significant and meaningful form. 

Northrop’s failure to note the dichotomy of “beautiful — ugly” in 
the case of art objects has resulted in a theory of value which, though 
exceedingly novel and interesting, seems deficient in certain respects. 
He suggests that the validity of specific “oughts” in the personal and 
social fields can be determined by an appeal to the prevailing “is” in 
the natural field. What is meant is that our view of “good” depends on 
our view of “‘man” and “nature” and, as it is the natural sciences which 
give a fairly objective view of man and nature, the claim of any “good” 
to validity can be examined in the light of whether it is based on an 
erroneous, or partial, or complete view about the nature of man and 
the physical universe as determined by the naturalistic sciences. The 
confusion of “ought” with “is” is certainly a fallacy — but only in the 
field of personal and social facts. With regard to natural facts there 
is no “ought” —and, thus, they can provide a fairly objective basis 
for the determination of “ought” in the personal and social fields. 
Moore’s “naturalistic fallacy” is, therefore, renamed by Northrop a 
“culturalistic fallacy.” 

The presupposition that “ought” does not apply to facts in the ‘“‘nat- 
uralistic sciences” is, however, due to a limited view of the nature of 
“ought.” If facts in the naturalistic sciences mean the theoretically 
postulated elements verified through epistemic correlations, then there 
is an “ought” about them — the “ought” that they “ought-to-be-true.” 
Otherwise, the problem of epistemic correlations would not arise, 
and every theoretically postulated deductive system would be valid in 
its own right. Even if the term “naturalistic fact” refers to the so- 
called immediately apprehended facts of nature, the “ought” does not 
cease to operate. All immediately apprehended facts are not as they 
might-have-been or even as they ought-to-have-been. An ugly land- 
scape, like an ugly fact in social or personal life, ought-not-to-have- 
been. Behind the “ought-to-do,” there stands, as Hartmann has so 
well pointed out, the “ought-to-be.” Northrop’s theory of art in its pri- 
mary function as that which conveys the intuitive component of reality 
has an undertone of suggesting that all that is intuited is art and, thus, 
beautiful. The ugliness both in what is intuited and in the attempts 
that seek to convey what is intuited, has been neglected. Northrop’s 
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objects of nature results, thus, from a neglect of the dichotomy “‘beau- 
tiful-ugly” in art. 

His criticism of Moore’s theory of the “naturalistic fallacy” suffers 
from the same confusion. First, with reference to the term “good.” 
Moore does not mean “moral good.” It is a generic term including the 
subdivisions of truth, beauty, and goodness under it. In fact, it is 
equivalent to the term “value,” and not to “good” as it is usually 
understood in the restricted sense of its meaning. Value has a dicho- 
tomy within its own being, i.e., it is not merely value, but value- 
disvalue. If this be so, then the mere fact that something exists can 
never be a ground for the further fact that it has a value. This is what 
Moore means by the “naturalistic fallacy.” The substitution of the 
term “culturalistic fallacy” for this merely shows that Northrop is not 
thinking of value, but of “good” in the narrow restricted sense of its 
meaning. 

His second point, namely, that Moore himself has committed the 
naturalistic fallacy, is again due to a confusion. He writes: “G. E. 
Moore’s ‘good,’ given as an immediately apprehended ethical primitive 
which is indefinable, after the manner of the color yellow, is as excel- 
lent an example as can be found of identifying the criterion of the 
normative for man with the immediately intuited actual which he in- 
trospects in himself.”* The indefinability of “good” in the generic 
sense of value follows, for Moore, from the logical fact that it cannot 
be reduced to any other category. Ultimately, there is no other answer 
to the question, “Why something is good?” except “It is so.” There 
is no criterion for the norm —as the norm is its own criterion. In 
fact, there is not one norm or value but norms or values. The superi- 
ority of one value to another can only be realized by intuition, and 
there may be values between which, as Hartmann has shown, one may 
fail to intuit which is superior. The value intuited is, however, not a 
value because it is intuited, but it is intuited because it is a value. The 
color yellow is not yellow because it is immediately apprehended, but 
it is so apprehended because it is yellow. 

The search for a criterion is a search for objectivity. It is assumed 
that intuition cannot give us objectivity. But there seems no reason 
why it should be so. There may be factors such as relevant knowledge, 
social and cultural conditioning, and our own inertia and self-interest, 
which may stand in the way of our intuiting the norm; but then the 
same factors stand in the way of our acquiring objective knowledge. 


* Ibid., p. 280. 
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It is also generally forgotten that there may be a prehension of new 
values just as there can be an apprehension of new facts — requiring, 
in both cases, a new reorganization of our structure both of knowledge 
and of values. There may also be loose ends in values as there are in 
knowledge. 

We are not interested here in developing a theory of value. But it 
may be pointed out that in Northrop’s own theory of postulated and 
intuited elements there lie the suggestions of an intuited and postu- 
lated theory of values. If we add the imagined elements, as suggested 
in the earlier part of our paper, an interesting and adequate theory can, 
perhaps, be built. 

We have tried to show in this paper that Northrop’s theory of con- 
cepts is deficient in certain respects, and that this neglect has resulted 
in an inadequate theory of art and value in his system. 


DAYA 
Dethi, India 
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DOMINATIONS AND POWERS. Reflections on Liberty, Society, 
and Government. By GreorGe SANTAYANA. New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1951. Pp. xv, 481. $4.50. 


The thought of a book on this subject and the accumulation of notes 
and short essays for it were, as Mr. Santayana explains (p. 22), mat- 
ters of long standing with him, going back in the first conception to 
the completion of his Life of Reason, and in the amassing of written 
material to the First World War. “A mass of manuscript accumulated 
in this way during some thirty years.” The plan was finally brought to 
a head by the Second World War, which Mr. Santayana lived through 
in Rome, and which put before his eyes the impact of dominations and 
powers in the political world. “The country where I was living was 
traversed by two foreign armies nominally friendly to it; one came to 
defend and the other to liberate it ; and both united in pillaging it and 
leaving it in misery and ruins.” The rewriting and reconstruction to 
which the materials have been subjected have not removed all traces of 
the differing times and circumstances in which they were set down. 
The book is essentially what its subtitle calls it, a series of “reflections,” 
pungent and skeptical toward the assumptions especially of liberal 
democracy, held together less by the logical structure that has been 
given them than by the unity of Mr. Santayana’s philosophy, of his 
personality, and of the point of view generated by his intellectual in- 
heritance and his experience. In these qualities its power of stimula- 
tion chiefly resides, but at the same time they make perilous the selec- 
tion of passages to represent the author’s total meaning. Indeed it is 
often not easy to decide when a sentence or an expression is imputed, 
or is to be qualified by its context, and when it may be taken as a sum- 
mary conclusion and a universal statement. 

The title of the book has been carefully chosen and requires ex- 
planation, which has been suggested by Mr. Santayana in his opening 
chapter, though in truth the whole book provides a commentary on it. 
“Dominations and powers” might perhaps be most readily taken as a 
mere rhetorical duplication, but this is not the meaning. The distinction 
is moral rather than factual, and its meaning resides in the characteris- 
tic form of the naturalism or, as he has often called it, the materialism 
of Mr. Santayana’s metaphysics. All existence is physical but the 
physical is only a name for “the infinite possibilities of Being,” and any 
realization of potentialities depends upon circumstances or powers. 
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Mind or spirit on the contrary is only a “system of signs” and its 
images are “essences without existence” which may be indications of 
external facts and forces and therefore cues for action, but which have 
also intrinsic form such that reason is “a faculty of seeing identity, 
affinity, contrast, or irrelevance between essences” (p. 297). In itself 
spirit has no power; it is “a merely possible locus for surveying the 
universe” and is “actualised and individuated only as particular mate- 
rial tensions meet and form a centre for further diffusion of energy” 
(pp. 12 f.). Being thus dependent upon physical forces, any given per- 
son or society may find their operation a means of realization favorable 
to its inherent potentialities or frustrating and even fatal to them. All 
dominations are powers, but not all powers are dominations ; and the 
relation between them is the subject of Mr. Santayana’s reflections on 
politics. The radical distinction between existence and essence, so 
evidently reminiscent of Schopenhauer’s distinction between Will and 
Idea, forms, I suppose, the most characteristic feature of Mr. Santay- 
ana’s metaphysics and has been the principal subject of its discussion 
and criticism. So far as concerns the volume here reviewed, the dis- 
tinction is relevant only as it affects Mr. Santayana’s consideration of 
politics. Its effect is in fact neither slight nor unimportant. 

There is another reason, beside the difficulty of selecting passages 
that are accurately representative, why this volume is likely to be a 
pitfall for a literal-minded reviewer. Its logical structure is provided 
by a kind of myth, and from Plato onward philosophical myths have 
confounded pedestrian attempts to extract literal meanings from them. 
Mr. Santayana has constructed his book in three main divisions en- 
titled respectively “The Generative Order of Society,” “The Militant 
Order of Society,” and “The Rational Order of Society.” These form 
in some sense a progression. The generative order refers to those 
dominations and powers on which the individual is most radically de- 
pendent ; it is an order of growth, custom, and tradition, and its char- 
acteristic institutions are the family and the tribe. The militant order 
is one of voluntary associations, such as parties or sects; it represents 
a superposition of conscious change on unconscious growth and blind 
imitation, but it involves also the possibility at least of conflict with 
the customary order. The rational order arises as the arts advance to a 
point where production exceeds immediate and necessary means to 
life and where a criterion is needed for “some ideal of the free uses to 
be made of life.” To some degree this progression is temporal or his- 
torical; Mr. Santayana’s account of the generative order begins with 
“the first act of a new-born child.” But it is hypothetical history of the 
kind that the philosophers of the social contract were accustomed to 
write into their derivation of society from a state of nature. In other 
words it is not descriptive but, as Mr. Santayana says, is “guided by an 
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analytic and moral interest,” just as the contract theories were. It is 
quite certain that his remarks about the new-born child will not satis- 
fy a child psychologist or his remarks about patriarchal society a cul- 
tural anthropologist, nor does he suppose that they will. The interest 
of the moral philosopher, he says, is “to distinguish in each type the 
good and the evil that it comports: in other words, to disentangle the 
Powers at work in that civilisation and mark the Domination that one 
or another of them may exercise over the rest” (p. 26). 

This form of moral analysis is difficult to criticize because, on the 
one hand, its conclusions are largely independent of the factual ac- 
curacy of most of its statements about the psychological development 
of individuals or the historical development of cultures. Criticism be- 
comes silly when it objects, against Hobbes or Locke for example, that 
there never was a state of nature. But on the other hand the analysis 
really does assume that the description taken for granted is not seri- 
ously misrepresentative of the state of affairs in which the moral phi- 
losopher is trying to distinguish the good and evil. Any account of 
good and evil that he gives will run in terms of the psychological or 
social forces that he supposes to be perfected or frustrated. Certainly 
there would be no point in taking exception to the many matters of 
detail in which Mr. Santayana’s hypothetical anthropology is ques- 
tionable, but in one important and general respect it seems to me to 
be deficient. I do not think that in fact he employs or recognizes any 
such concept as that which the cultural anthropologist now calls “cul- 
ture.” And the absence of this concept tends to mystify or distort his 
view of the relation between the individual and his society, or between 
personality and the social heritage which alone makes personality pos- 
sible. The individual psyche is described by him as a biological or 
organic unit, or as a center of primal Will. This serves well enough 
so long as his purpose is to repeil romantic nonsense about a social 
oversoul, but it means also that he thinks of the psyche as endowed 
with fairly definite instincts, such as the “primitive greed and cupidity” 
which he regards as lying at the bottom of all the economic arts (p. 
93). The two psychological processes by which this animal is brought 
to a social status are, for Mr. Santayana, imitation and custom, and 
these are surely very rough descriptions of the complicated play of 
interpersonal relations by which personality is molded. The total 
result, I think, is to throw an air of paradox over Mr. Santayana’s 
social philosophy. Custom and imitation are essentially repressive and 
society is a burden (pp. 64, 70), yet it is also “the necessary cradle of 
the individual.” To be influenced by other persons is normal and in- 
evitable, but to think “histrionically” is irrational and insincere. Only 
in the wilderness “the soul, stripped naked, might think to recover its 
liberty” (p. 408). A rational order of society “would liberate all human 
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interests” (p. 296), yet “what reason can best do is to disinfect exist- 
ence as far as possible of illusion, pride, and wanton militancy, and for 
the rest to accept the natural diversity and inconstancy of Will” (p. 
333). The paradox extends to Mr. Santayana’s political theory. His 
moral repugnance for “reformers” is so great and his distrust of com- 
munication between individuals and peoples is such that ideally he 
would be glad to see them let each other alone, so that each might 
develop in freedom the perfections inherent in its own nature. Yet he 
can see no hope of even approaching such a condition over the whole 
world. In so far as his book has an immediate application — though in 
general he disclaims the role of a prophet — it lies in his speculation 
about the suitability of the United States to assume a place not of 
leadership but of universal authority. 

Mr. Santayana’s political philosophy belongs to a type more common 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries than in the nineteenth and 
twentieth. It turns upon the ancient distinction between “nature” and 
artifice and seeks in the former a criterion by which present change 
might be moderated, destructive forces controlled, and fundamental 
values discriminated and safeguarded. Such theories, since their emer- 
gence in Greek philosophy, have always been symptomatic of social 
dissolution; they have tended to recur, as they did in St. Thomas 
Aquinas and in the seventeenth century, when a consciousness of 
threatened decadence was forced upon social thought. The reasons for 
their recurrence in the present age are obvious. The most powerful 
passages in Mr. Santayana’s book express this consciousness. 


I have seen [he says] the commercial deluge which covered the earth rise into 
the air, and accelerate invention and motion so as completely to envelop man- 
kind. This has been accompanied by a sudden, though unconfessed, collapse of 
the theoretic and artistic convictions which, in the nineteenth century, kept the 
polite capitalist world in countenance. Conviction has deserted the civilised mind; 
and a good conscience exists only at the extreme left, in that crudely deluded 
mass of plethoric humanity which perhaps forms the substance of another materi- 
al tide destined to sweep away the remnants of our old vanities, and to breed 
new vanities of its own (p. 254). 


A theory of “nature” is a search for the suitable to replace that 
which has become obsolete or frustrating. It looks toward the past, to 
analyze and draw from it something intrinsic and permanently signifi- 
cant, as the theories of natural law in the seventeenth century sought 
the “Englishman’s birthright” or the primitive English constitution, 
and it looks toward the future to give effect to that which it finds 
intrinsic and significant. The form of a hypothetical anthropology for 
analytic and moral purposes which Mr. Santayana adopts is therefore 
typical. The suitable as he describes it is that which realizes genuine 
potentialities, which is “originally congenial,” the reform which is 
“needed,” the alien branch that may take root because it is “congruous 
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with the generative order of nature” and its “massive generative 
movements,” not “contrary to the general and fundamental movement 
of history” (pp. 315 f.). Perhaps the most distinctive quality of his 
appeal to nature is his frank acceptance of the fact that these expres- 
sions are metaphors and must always get any concrete meaning from 
“circumstances.” The primal Will defies an analysis that might cata- 
logue its fundamental needs, such as the Rationalists imagined a list 
of natural rights might be, and its generation is subject to no such 
dialectic as the Hegelians imagined might give to history the continu- 
ity of progress. Mr. Santayana’s philosophy is in fact a skeptical warn- 
ing that any meaning given to the metaphors mentioned is likely to 
be wrong and will certainly be transient. In this respect also his phi- 
losophy is somewhat paradoxical, perhaps because of the radical dis- 
tinction already mentioned between essence and existence. In some 
passages he emphasizes the complexity of social phenomena and there- 
fore the impossibility of a science of human nature (pp. 297 f.). Yet 
for practical purposes the best that can be hoped is a kind of Platonic 
government by “anthropologists, medical men, and scientific psycholo- 
gists” (p. 434). The truth seems to be that Mr. Santayana so far dis- 
trusts “politicians” that he doubts whether they do anything useful 
whatever, but he so far distrusts scientists that he does not expect them 
to be able to do what must be done by politicians. It may well be ques- 
tioned whether this throws much light on the problem of utilizing 
expert knowledge in government. 


A political philosophy which turns upon the contrast between the 
natural and the artificial depends less upon any definite meaning that 
attaches to the word “nature” than upon the selection of an appro- 
priate analogy for judging the deficiencies of the state of affairs it 
criticizes. In the long history of this kind of theory two analogies 
have mainly prevailed, that of the contract, in theories which were 
directed against an authority felt to be oppressive, and that of the 
family, in theories which sought to re-establish authority in a situation 
felt to be anarchic. Mr. Santayana’s political theory is explicitly of the 
latter type; though he is not trying to prove the royal authority of 
Adam, it follows the line of Filmer’s Patriarcha rather than that of 
Hobbes or Locke. For he regards the family and the tribe as primary 
institutions, and their agriculture, domestic handicrafts, and barter not 
only as the soil from which the law and political institutions of civilized 
life have historically grown but also as conditions which have once 
for all determined human faculty (p. 147). “The family, if it is to exist 
at all as a form of moral government, must be controlled by the father” 
(p. 112). The patriarchal family is a “natural model” for ideal mon- 
archy, and “in a dialectical sense all government is essentially mon- 
archical” (p. 107). “Monarchy, if good, is the ideal of good govern- 
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ment” because by its nature government “must be an exercise of intel- 
lectual and moral synthesis in a living mind ; this can exist only in one 
person.” The art of politics, therefore, is to compose “a moral organi- 
sation of society such as nature generates spontaneously in the family 
and in the patriarchal tribe” (p. 110). The militant Will produces 
endless variety of classes and arts, and therefore conflict, but these 
require peace and order for their perfecting, and a rational peace 
depends upon “a single enlightened and impartial authority” (p. 94), 
which must be the work of “a superior comprehensive organ” (p. 111). 

Now in point of fact neither the analogy of a father’s authority over 
his children nor that of a contract between adult equals is very useful 
to a political theory, except perhaps as each offsets the other. Both tend 
to obscure the innumerable forms that political control can in fact 
assume and the innumerable degrees in which it is required, and both 
are silent about the processes by which a working consensus is brought 
about to make any authority possible. In other words both fail to touch 
the critical question of the interrelationship between the individual 
psyche and the culture in which it exists. And this is true also of Mr. 
Santayana’s social philosophy. Because thinking, whether in science 
or art or politics is an activity of the psyche, he distrusts the effects 
upon it of the social influences that he regards as “contagion,” though 
its validity depends on its “congeniality” with circumstances and tradi- 
tion. An effective defense of the need for authority would require an 
examination of the part played by communication in thinking and 
indeed in every psychic activity. To a considerable extent, I think, Mr. 
Santayana’s belief in authority reflects his disbelief in the efficacy of 
discussion or consultation to bring about an effective consensus and 
also an impatience with the slow, wasteful, and uncertain processes by 
which discussion proceeds. Unless it is inbred in a people by tradition, 
a consensus “‘comes largely from laziness of thought and indifference 
to the consequences” (p. 407). Public opinion he attributes mainly to 
“animal sympathy and contagion” (p. 343). Private or voluntary asso- 
ciations, “being without power or material roots, remain ghostly and 
artificial” (p. 353), or if they have power, they absorb functions that 
ought to be exercised by government (p. 451 f.). But surely it is true 
that the pursuit of social interests through voluntary associations is 
precisely the form in which that “many colored society,” attributed by 
Mr. Santayana to ideal monarchy, has to exist, just as their suppres- 
sion has been the most effective method of autocracy. 

Even if Mr. Santayana’s estimate of the need for authority is taken 
at its face value, his account of it seems to me to be in two respects 
unrealistic. He thinks of it in hierarchical form, much as it appears in 
an organization chart. But this sort of form is a logical schema, not 
a description of the way things get done. Actual administration, even 
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when it is pretty autocratic, does in fact depend largely on keeping 
open channels of understanding and communication and therefore on 
discussion and consultation, and when these are closed it is felt to be 
autocratic no matter how benevolent it is in intention. In the second 
place, because he thinks of authority in this formal fashion, Mr. San- 
tayana makes little distinction between the kinds and degrees of 
authority that are appropriate to different kinds of control and that, 
if they are to be effective, have to be adapted to the situation and the 
end. Control, he says, is either through laws sanctioned by military 
force or by natural contagion (p. 431). In consequence his conception 
of a controlled economy is a kind of state socialism in which “govern- 
ment has assumed possession of all means of production and controls 
all business,” and manages it through a bureaucracy that co-opts its 
members (p. 382). Apparently this commends itself to him because he 
hopes it will be inefficient. Similarly his conception of world govern- 
ment is a universal empire which would dominate politics and keep the 
peace but leave the arts perfectly free. The objection that nothing of 
the sort will happen is not valid, because Mr. Santayana does not really 
suppose that it will, or that it would last if it did. 


Whether a political theory adopts authority or consent as its first 
principle, it must consider the valid and the useful limit of action by 
the state through law. The characteristic of Mr. Santayana’s theory 
in this respect is his belief that this limit coincides with the line be- 
tween the economic and the liberal arts (p. 424). The distinction is 
admittedly important : what a government can do to keep its railroads 
running is considerably different from what it can do to promote 
musical composition. The difficulty of course is that the interests of the 
two kinds of art constantly meet and cross, as they do, for example, in 
education, and no formula really simplifies the difficult and doubt- 
ful cases. Mr. Santayana himself is very far from thinking that the 
policy of government toward the fine arts can be one merely of laissez 
faire. Art, philosophy, and religion have to be defended and encour- 
aged (p. 433), and defense in one place means restriction in another. 
The course that Mr. Santayana suggests is very much the sort of thing 
that liberal governments have tried to do, namely, to encourage without 
applying the stamp of official approval. Whether as a formula one pre- 
fers “encouraging the expression of vital freedom” or Green’s “re- 
moval of hindrances to freedom” seems to me to depend on one’s 
linguistic taste. Perhaps the most unintelligible aspect of Mr. San- 
tayana’s social philosophy is his extreme dislike of liberalism, unless 
indeed this merely reflects a prejudice of long standing, as he seems to 
suggest (p. vii). What he desires that rational authority should bring 
about is really very little different from what liberal democracy hoped 
for: a government fully informed, sympathetic and understanding 
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toward all valid claims of social and private interest, and tolerant of 
wide variations in the tastes and aspirations of individuals and social 
groups, or in the words of John Stuart Mill, a society which sincerely 
believes “that the free development of individuality is one of the lead- 
ing essentials of well-being.” If modern industrialism tends to level off 
those distinctions of rank and class that Mr. Santayana finds so color- 
ful in an aristocratic society, this is a consequence of industrialism and 
not of liberal philosophy. The most persuasive part of Mr. Santayana’s 
naturalism is his insistence that reason can only observe facts as they 
are and by understanding take advantage of such possibilities as they 
offer, and surely the general plan by which any society produces the 
goods it lives by is a condition and not a theory. The nineteenth- 
century liberals unquestionally had a very defective psychology, but 
they hardly deserve the splenetic description of them as “Protestant 
pedants in frock coats” (p. 430). As a tract for the times Dominations 
and Powers is less rational and a good deal less persuasive than Mill’s 
essay On Liberty was in 1859, nor is it likely to be read with equal 
appreciation a century after its publication. 


GeorcE H. SABINE 
Cornell University 


THE NEW PERSPECTIVE. By Rupotr Jorpan. Chicago, Univer- 


sity of Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. vi, 316. $5.00. 
re) 


A philosophic world view correct because based upon an encyclo- 
pedic knowledge of modern scientific discovery ; reminiscent of White- 
head in the broad sweep of scientific generalizations ; for the first time 
in this century a contemporary philosophy which starts from the facts, 
never leaves the facts ; all the essential knowledge which modern man 
has gained organized under appropriate concepts, revealing many new 
categories unknown to previous ages; etc. So states the University 
of Chicago Press on the jacket of its book. And P. W. Bridgman’s 
more moderate encomium is that the author “has succeeded remark- 
ably well in acquiring and communicating the general atmosphere of 
an attitude toward life which is the consequence of our modern scien- 
tific background.” We have learned not to take seriously the mere- 
tricious advertisements of enthusiastic publishers ; but it is still some- 
thing of a shock to meet again, after reading The New Perspective, 
the announcement quoted above. On the jacket of a book published by 
a university press we would expect a statement not so far removed from 
the truth, not so insincere. This book offers, so far as I can find, no 
new category. This book will not recall Whitehead to anyone con- 
versant with Whitehead’s thought. The book is intellectually irrespon- 
sible in its willful neglect of all but a few facts, the selection of which is 
admittedly arbitrary and willful. The book makes no use of any recent 
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research, nor indeed of any research, in the fields which it enters. 
Nothing in the advertisement has even a remote connection with the 
truth. Bridgman’s more moderate, and possibly tongue-in-cheek, en- 
dorsement — what might be “the atmosphere of an attitude’? — is 
just as effectively misleading. The intellectual climate of this book is 
certainly not that of this century. It is reminiscent perhaps of certain 
Renaissance thinkers, but not of any modern thinker later than Schop- 
enhauer and Ernst Haeckel. 


The book is quite well written. The diction is fluent and pleasant ; 
the style is not without grace ; the thought is easy to follow. The author 
lives up to his promise not to engage the reader in abstruse thinking 
or philosophical abstractions. The opening chapters with their erratic 
and confused epistemology — now Kantian, now Berkeleian, now real- 
istic — attempt no more than the usual hail-and-farewell treatment 
currently given to the paradoxes of neoclassical physics. A more dis- 
cerning reader than this reviewer would probably have been warned 
by the book’s opening words of evil to come. It is at once stated that 
the business of philosophy is to comprise and then to forget all avail- 
able knowledge, in order to gain “a correct world view which will 
result in active wisdom.”” Why do those words call up a dreadful echo 
from dungeons and charnel houses? There are some things it is im- 
possible to forget. 


Cleave only to facts, eschew abstractions. This means dismissal of all 
mathematical objects — including geometric objects — as fictions. We 
are left with solid sense experience. This decision confines us to the 
macrocosm, a realm outside of the atom and inside of the solar system. 
We cannot know the microcosm, we cannot know the megalocosm (the 
author claims credit for the invention of this latter concept). The 
reason we cannot know those realms is that something happens to 
space and time when we leave the macrocosm ; and this leaves us with 
no concept of causality. Yet we are permitted to see the stars at night ; 
and we are assured that the microcosm and megalocosm are real 
though unknowable. As a matter of fact there is occasional reference 
to their structures. “They are pure and straight facts’; and their ex- 
clusion from the known seems a little invidious, because macrocosmic 
knowledge too is mathematically implemented. However, the author 
has an important role for these two Dinge an sich to play, as will 
appear. 


We are now inducted into the five-dimensional world view which 
provides the new perspective. Rather unexpectedly, we find ourselves 
still equipped with the familiar four dimensions of space-time; but 
there is a joker in the fifth dimension, which is individuality, the source 
of accidence, randomness, and whatever is unintelligible. (The author 
also claims priority for his invention of the category of accidence ; but 
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it does not seem to differ from contingency.) Scientists inquired, the 
author tells us, how this fifth dimension is to be measured; and he 
replied that it cannot be measured, because it is itself the measure. 
Numbers, although fictions, nevertheless provide concepts of individu- 
ality. This evidently stumped the scientists, as well it might, although 
the idea has its possibilities. But we are now in the proper Lewis Car- 
roll mood, what Bridgman calls “the atmosphere of the attitude” en- 
gendered in the philosopher by “the background of modern science.” 
Anything can happen, for with the fifth dimension in the game the 
party can be as wild as we please. Knowledge of five-dimensionality, 
we are told, “entitles us to measure arbitrarily and to neglect individual 
differences” (p. 38). This license is necessary, because philosophical 
wisdom consists in forgetting everything but a few selected facts. 

And now, with our five dimensional stereoscope to our eyes, we are 
led to “the new perspective.” It turns out to be chemistry — not nu- 
clear chemistry, of course, but the old-fashioned chemistry of Haeckel 
and the nineteenth century. However, the microcosm and megalocosm 
still lurk within and without; and from these unknowable realms 
come the “influences” which are responsible for macrocosmic change. 
For, although we are required to discard causality altogether (p. 74), 
“events still influence each other, but not in any way under the concept 
of causality” (p. 80). At this point the Mad-Hatter atmosphere gets a 
little nightmarish. It may be funny, but isn’t it insane ? Especially when 
we are told that the existence of noncausal influences presents only a 
scientific, not a philosophical, problem ! 

Three chapters are devoted to the earth, its surface, and its elements. 
Although these chapters are historically oriented, there is no reference 
to—and apparently the author has no acquaintance with — the re- 
markable achievements of physical history during the last quarter 
century. Attention is directed to the ubiquity of accidence, which gives 
to chemical matter its unbridled heterogeneity. Levels of chemical or- 
ganization are mentioned, but with no explanation as to how chemical 
structure comes to invest this earth. The intellectual climate is that of 
Haeckel. “Once the step into atomic organization is admitted to be the 
one great phenomenon of this cosmos, the atmosphere is cleared for 
the unprejudiced observation of all the more complicated organizations 
around us” (p. 116). 

Here we have it, the new perspective! Philosophic wisdom is to see 
in the evolution of life and society only an accidence of noncausal in- 
fluences, coming from the unknowable into carbon atoms, where they 
effect — causally enough, it would seem —the evolution of organic 
species and human societies. 

The necessarily offhand allusions to evolutionary change show the 
author to be less aware of twentieth-century biology than he is of 
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recent physical hypotheses. There is no indication of any knowledge of 
genetic theory, not even of the fact that the individual variations of 
adaptive type upon which natural selection works are assured by the 
mode of sexual reproduction (which secures to each individual a unique 
adaptive development). The author seems pathologically allergic to 
sex. “There is no sex and no change of generations within this whole 
realm of (unicellular) life,” he writes. “We must not think of pleasure 
in connection with sex anywhere in nature, where everything like that 
is completely absent.” Yet genetic science today makes utterly plain 
that the governing factor in evolutionary change is the sexual adapta- 
tion which binds individuals into species, this being what makes the 
evolution one of species and genetically describable; nor is it any 
different in the unicellular realm, protozoic populations being equally 
dependent for their regeneration upon periodic gene exchange. How- 
ever, these may be just the facts which philosophy is to forget or to 
deny. “It would be much better, altogether,” we are told, “if sex was 
discussed in philosophy in connection with plants rather than animals.” 

Why discuss or acknowledge reproduction at all, if it is wisdom to 
know only what proceeds at the chemical level, and folly to know 
more? We are assured that the whole (inexplicable) cause of organic 
evolution is accidental chemical changes in the germ plasm. “The hu- 
man germ plasm, above all, is a colloid. . . All human evolution (as well 
as organic) has occurred and is occurring in the carbon compounds of 
this colloid” (p. 181), as the result of noncausal influences from the 
unknown. “The philosophical importance of this statement cannot be 
overrated.” And what is its importance? It is to leave evolution un- 


caused, accidental, unintelligible. This is wisdom — not to under- 
stand anything ! 


Changes in carbon atoms brought about the evolution of the human 
foot. ‘The most important factor in the evolution of Homo sapiens has 
been his foot, a specialized structure of great age, which enabled him 
to stand and live upright. This proved to be a factor of structural 
weakness in the body. This is a matter of science. The upright gait — 
and this is a matter of philosophy — allowed the braincase to reach its 
préserit size, etc” (p. 182). What would be “great age”? And why are 
herons and cranes, so much earlier and better equipped with feet than 
men, still without big braincases? But let this quotation illustrate how 
we are to disjoin philosophy from science. 

The glacial age disrupted carbon atoms. “Under the stress and ten- 
sion of a dynamic age, the germ plasm produced Homo sapiens,” since 
when “the dynamic aftermath of the earth’s last glaciation has been pro- 
ducing Homo sapiens socialis” (p. 195). Think of life “as reflecting ten- 
dencies of carbon compounds, look at man in the correct perspective, 
then the phenomena of conscious reflection, of speech, of highly devel- 
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oped intelligence [will not] differ in any way from other specializa- 
tions of animals” (p. 201). Then you will know that man is not dif- 
ferentiated by his reflective mind (p. 204), that the urge to philosophize 
is an accidental caprice (p. 214), that wherever earth faults and storm 
belts are in close proximity, civilizations must arise (p. 213). 

The source and the animus of this new perspective or attitude (that 
of forgetfulness of fact opening the way to active wisdom) reveal them- 
selves in the author’s treatment of social and ethical problems. (He 
was educated at Heidelberg, and now farms in South Africa.) He 
distinguishes two human species, white and colored. There are, he 
flatly says, no problems of value, because society is a fact — an ac- 
cidental but real chemical situation. Society imposes itself upon the 
individual. Freedom is the individual’s adjustment to that fact. Respon- 
sibility is the incidence or accidence of that fact. There can be no re- 
sponsibility for anything. Here the amoralism of an irresponsible meta- 
physics generates unmitigated ethical amoralism, which no longer 
troubles to disguise the crazy and abominable thing it is. The book 
fades out in desultory “reflections” which neither merit nor allow 
review. 

We are promised by a university press “all essential knowledge 
gained by man organized under appropriate concepts, with new cate- 
gories unknown to previous ages.” We are given “active wisdom 
gained by forgetting facts” and willfully destroying truth, the creed 
used to cover Fascist and Nazi sadism in the ’thirties, now raised as a 
front for racial sadism in South Africa. Could Bridgman and the edi- 
tors of the university press not smell Dachau through this “tale told 
by an idiot” of unknowable happenings in the megalocosm which effect 
but do not cause mutations in carbon atoms and thereby bring about 
glacial climate, the evolution of species, and a development of the foot 
made manifest in social and intellectual evolution? Are universities and 
scholars to take the lead in presenting to the public, as the wisdom of 
science, superstitions darker than any which obscured for earlier ages 
a modicum of light? Let science pronounce its anathema upon what 
ridicules its truth! 


HucH MILier 
University of California at Los Angeles 


THE LOGIC OF LIBERTY. Reflections and Rejoinders. By M1- 
CHAEL Poranyt. Chicago, University of Chicago Press (London, 
Routledge and Kegan Paul), 1951. Pp. vii, 206. Price, $4.00 (15s). 


This book, by the top-flight chemist turned social philosopher, of 
the University of Manchester, assembles ten “pieces,” published in the 
past eight years (now nine). It is a “seductive” book and calls for 
strict and critical treatment. The selections are grouped in two parts, 
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entitled respectively “The Example of Science” and “Other Exam- 
ples.” They present an argument for Liberty through professional, or 
vocational, independence, as leading to “Systems of Spontaneous 
Order in Society” (p. 159, section title), thus generalizing Adam 
Smith’s doctrine of the “invisible hand.” Explicitly, the “argument for 
freedom in science bears a close resemblance to the classical doctrine 
of economic individualism” (p. 154) and this doctrine is taken in a 
narrow sense acceptable only as a first approximation, to economists 
of the English-speaking world. 

At the same time, the contrast between the social order of economic 
activities and those “dedicated to the cultivation of systems of thought” 
is greatly exaggerated, on both sides. The former “cannot be guided 
by professional standards,” while of the second, “it is impossible to 
parcel up and hand out to individual consumers the results,...” the 
satisfaction they give being “inherently communal in nature.” The 
statement merely points to a difference in degree and in detail, which 
needs examination. Business certainly has standards and most con- 
sumers’ wants are communal, in varying ways and degrees; and, on 
the other hand, the results of intellectual labor are subject to the 
principle of demand and supply. Tradition (fashion) and authority 
play a large role in both fields, and the relation between the actual and 
the ideal is controversial in both. (Much of this was developed by our 
author himself in his Riddell Lectures, Science, Faith and Society 
[Oxford, 1946] ; its sixty pages will be more remunerative to philoso- 
phers seeking the author’s contribution to thought than the two hun- 
dred of the book under review.) A primal and obvious fallacy, yet 
almost a cliché among noneconomist writers, is that either the notion 
of economy or the open-market organization is at all distinctive of 
either “selfish” or “materialistic” interests. Economic analysis assumes 
only that men want to use resources effectively in achieving whatever 
ends they choose to pursue; and in the free economy they may co- 
operate, with each seeking his own ends, and on any terms the parties 
may agree in preferring to the exchange of equal market values. The 
scientific ideal of truth does look to ultimate close agreement, where 
that of taste in many fields of consumption allows for or even idealizes 
more variety. But the relations between “good” taste and “mere” taste 
set a major problem; and taste, or judgment, is a large factor in the 
pursuit of truth also, even in physical science. As to the reasons for not 
leaving the support of science research to market demand, the observa- 
tion in point here is that discussion would carry us far from the content 
of the book under review. The author surely does not really mean to 
contend either that market dealings should be free from all social con- 
trol or that this should be true of scientists, individually or as a body 
or bodies, hardly even when they are self-supporting. 
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The deeper thesis, especially in Part I—or more accurately the 
preachment — is that in our culture and our generation “there was no 
sufficiently strong belief in justice and reason Jeft in which to embody 
social passions” (italics mine). Mr. Atlee is approvingly quoted as 
calling for ‘‘a conception of justice not as the will of a section but as 
something absolute,” and for a leadership “which will lift people up 
from a mere longing for material benefits to a sense of the highest 
mission of mankind” (p. 5) ; and the theme is several times repeated. 
This, I submit is both misinterpretation and libel (c’est plus qu’un 
crime, c’est une faute). What has happened (note the italicized word 
“left” is that the “disadvantaged” have ceased to regard or accept 
existing conditions as “just,” and the simple reason is that they palp- 
ably are not. The “blunder” (as Talleyrand is usually rendered) in their 
case, or that of their accepted spokesmen (including the communists !), 
is to demand a “justice” which manifestly is not in the cards, and 
cannot even be defined with any approximation to agreement by the 
most impartial and competent experts. In the homely verses of Robert 
Frost, 


There’s no connection man can reason out 
Between his just deserts and what he gets, 


and not much resemblance between merit and what he “might” get 
through any possible change in the law and the constitution, politico- 


legal and economic. 


Nor is this in the main a matter of “sin,” though an extreme claim 
to judge one’s own cause is morally “wrong” as well as intellectually 
indefensible. The root of the matter is precisely in taking generally 
accepted moral judgments as absolute, without enough regard to limi- 
tations in the nature of things and the human predicament. The radi- 
cals are all (mostly!) honorable men, “And will no doubt with reasons 
answer you” — in fact with very good reasons, as in the case of Brutus 
and the rest; indeed, who will now confidently say which side was 
“right” on that historic occasion? Our main real need is for less ab- 
solutism, not more ; for a better realization of the nature, and especial- 
ly the difficulty, of the problem of defining and then achieving more 
just, or less unjust, relations in society, and specifically in economic 
matters — and of the dangers of ill-considered action. In particular, 
how are we to have more justice without an “undue” sacrifice of lib- 
erty, and avoid losing both by giving a blank check on power to leaders 
who are in general “sincere” (often to a fault!) in promising what 
no men in power will or could deliver. Polanyi “preaches” justice and 
reason — in the abstract, without content, as absolutes, to be taken on 
faith — while purporting to “demonstrate” liberty (see below). It is 
true that after ages of conditioning to believe that certain religious dog- 
mas are the sole support of morality, it may disturb some minds to 
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have this false prop removed. But we cannot set the clock back; and 
lacking the famous opiate, men must have courage, patience, and for- 
bearance, and above all, the intelligence to do the best that can be 
done — and not to undertake much more. It is disconcerting to find 
an author whose supreme value is liberty preaching the virtue of “be- 
lieving” arbitrarily and dogmatically (p. 31). Any notion of absolutism 
flouts the main obvious fact, that what civilized society must have is 
agreement on the general content of its laws. Absolutism is a formula 
for chaos, the war of all against all; and as alternative to that, people 
— or at least historical process — will choose dictatorship. The prob- 
lem is not abstract justice and reason but the content in situations ; and 
on this we are given no light. Not absolutism but a little “gumption” 
will tell anyone that a society of beings with individual minds and wills 
(presupposed in the concept of liberty) must live under rules and that 
some rules are better than others — or at least some are worse! Free- 
dom and justice are conflicting values — with many others — and the 
only “absolute” principle is the best possible compromise, which is a 
matter of judgment, not of demonstration, or any formula. 

Part II is mostly taken up with an argument, based on an ostensible 
quasi-mathematical proof, that it is “impossible” for society in general 
and the economic order in particular to be centrally managed. The 
demonstration does not come off, for the reason (in brief) that no ac- 
count is taken of the nature and scope of management or the way 
organizations work. No individual could manage another in the sense 
assumed ; in fact, one could not manage one’s own body in the activity 
of walking if most of it had not been reduced to habit and turned over 
to the “lower” and unconscious neural mechanism. It would be easy to 
turn the argument around into a more cogent demonstration that the 
market-and-price organization is impossible — and in fact it would 
not operate without a good deal of central control. Further, it could be 
shown that a central authority, given fairly imaginable (if unrealistic) 
competence and good will, could operate the market economy in closer 
accord with the theory of maximum satisfaction than does the “free” 
activity of workers, owners, and entrepreneurs. And no socialist seri- 
ously proposes to operate without prices (in fact a Crusoe who kept 
books and tried to act “rationally” would need the equivalent) though 
it “could” be done on the pattern of the army. Further, a central 
authority would be in a better position to do things that must in any 
case be done, such as measures against monopoly, for combating de- 
pressions, and for effecting a more equitable division of income. 

The sound argument for the “individualistic” economy, against so- 
cialism, rests first on lack of “faith” in men in power (the necessary 
amount of power) as to competence and good-will. And secondly, on 
the moral ground that freedom, economic and political, is an ideal 
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value on its own account (as well as a “want’”) and hence we must 
reject the norm or “model” of maximum want-satisfaction handed out 
by a paternalistic government of any sort. And a central authority with 
this responsibility, under modern conditions, could hardly be “respon- 
sible” politically, operating under the forms of representative democ- 
racy, even if the personnel cherished that ideal and desire. And that 
power would fall to persons of such a character is surely too much to 
ask any student of history and politics to believe. 

To conclude, this is a very interesting book and can be valuable if, 
critically read. It contains many ingenious and suggestive ideas and 
analogies and is written with engaging charm. But the reader should 
be on guard against its very merits, as disarming criticism. He must 
not expect, or think he finds, any consistent or tenable “position” with 
regard to the large issues of liberty in society, or even clear statement 
of their nature. One hopes that he will be stimulated to seek sounder 
foundations for liberty than are to be found in Professor Polanyi’s 
“Logic.” His preface states that “the thought of melting down the 
material and casting it into a mould of a comprehensive system” was 
rejected as “premature,” and this dictum at least may be cordially 
endorsed. 


Frank H. KNIGHT 
University of Chicago 


PLOTINO: ENNEADI. Prima versione integra e commentario 
critico di VINCENZO CILENTO. 3 vols. in 4. Bari, Italy, Gius. Laterza 
& Figli, 1947, 1948, 1949. Pp. xvi, 461; iv, 588; vi, 439; vii, 662. 
L. 1000; L. 1800; L. 5200. 

The English reader will first of all be interested in this translation 
because in Vol. III, Part II, pages 389-655 it includes a bibliography 
of Plotinus’ studies (by Bert Marién, revised and edited by Cilento), 
containing 1463 items with very many annotations. It is also available 
separately. Nothing comparable exists for any ancient philosopher, 
and every student of Plotinus will be glad to have such a tool at his 
disposal. 

This does not mean that the bibliography is perfect. The present 
review will illustrate: (1) its errors; (2) its incompleteness; (3) its 
inappropriate arrangement. 

1. Many titles and annotations in German (312, 867, 1024, 1035), 
English (646), Russian (500), and particularly in Polish (104, 105, 
385, 386, 550, 971, 1117, 1123) contain misspelled words, not all of 
which are in the nature of misprints. As to authors’ names, Gerlach 
has become Gulach; Schissel v. Fleschenberg, Schissel v. Fleschen- 
burg; Scholem, Scholen; Vogt, Voght. Heinrich Gomperz does not 
appear in the index, his book (833; quoted in an old edition instead of 
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the third of 1927) being indexed under Theodor Gomperz. Hugo Koch 
(998) and Hal Koch (997) are taken to be one and the same person 
(see Index). Mathew is indexed as Mahtew. This reviewer found 
himself credited with a review (545) which he never wrote. Much more 
serious — or we should perhaps say, much more ridiculous — are mis- 
takes of another type of which three examples will be given. In the 
section devoted to the survival of neoplatonism in Greece, item 982 
reads: “Dilthey W., La escuela de Atenas, Lettras [sic] de Mexico, 
5, 1945, 108.” An unsuspecting reader must assume that the Letras de 
Mexico were in a position to publish a Spanish paper by Dilthey on 
the Athenian Neoplatonists. This, of course, is all nonsense. Had the 
authors of the bibliography ever seen that “paper” by Dilthey, they 
would have realized that it is a translation of a Dilthey passage, left 
unidentified by the translator but easy to find in Dilthey’s Gesammelte 
Schriften, VIII (1931), 219-224; moreover, it is a passage having 
nothing whatsoever to do with Neoplatonism, the translator’s title 
(“School of Athens”) referring to Raffael’s famous painting. A second 
example is a paper by I. Edman, “The Logic of Mysticism in Plotinus,” 
Studies in the History of Ideas, I1 (1925), 49-81, reviewed by S. G. 
Martin, Philosophical Review, XXXV (1926), 584 f. This is first 
attributed (under a garbled title and as having been published in this 
journal, Joc. cit.) to B. Erdmann (item 531), and then in item 849 
(under the correct title) to S. G. Martin (and this time logated in the 
Studies in the History of Ideas, loc. cit.). To make the chaos perfect, 
the cross reference in 849 is to 532 (instead of 531) ; and what item 
531 presents as the content of “Erdmann’s” (i.e., Edman’s) paper is 
actually the content of a paper by Finberg (534). It would be easy but 
hardly rewarding to explain the origin of all this confusion. A third 
example is item 501. It reads: “Von Baader F. X., Abhandlung ueber 
Plotin. Vedi J. E. Erdmann, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, 
Berlin, 1870, II, 695.” On looking up the passage in Erdmann, one sees 
that Erdmann mentions a treatise on Plotinus, not Treatise on Plo- 
tinus, not by Baader, but by his well-known disciple Franz Hoffmann. 
This double mistake prevented the authors of the bibliography from 
identifying and locating Hoffmann’s paper. 

One wonders how these mistakes could have been made by anyone 
familiar with the work of Baader, F. Hoffmann, Dilthey, or B. Erd- 
mann (who, by the way, is credited in the index with two items belong- 
ing to J. E. Erdmann). 

2. It will suffice to mention some glaring omissions: J. E. Callahan, 
Four Views of Time in Ancient Philosophy; A. O. Lovejoy, The Great 
Chain of Being; G. Misch, Geschichte der Autobiographie ; W. Nestle, 
Die Nachsokratiker; E. Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa; L. Robin, 
La Théorie platonicienne des idées et des nombres d’aprés Aristote. 
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Even some names listed in the first edition of Ueberweg (Matinée; 
Tzschirner) do not appear in the index. 

3. It is inconvenient and unusual to find some of the German nobility 
names listed under “von,” some others without the “von” (von 
Baader ; but: Hegel). It is inconvenient to find no section on the rela- 
tions between Philo and Plotinus, none devoted to the problem of the 
origin of Neoplatonism. 

It should be stressed that the above (partial) list of errors was made 
on the basis of cursory reading rather than systematic checking. How- 
ever, it should also be stressed that, despite all its shortcomings, the 
bibliography contains a large amount of useful information. 


Puitie MERLAN 
Scripps College and Claremont Graduate School 


THE CONDUCT OF LIFE. By Lewts Mumrorp. New York, Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1951. Pp. ix, 342. $5.00. 


This book completes the series of four volumes which includes Tech- 
nics and Civilization (1934), The Culture of Cities (1938), and The 
Condition of Man (1944). The theme of the series is the history, 
crisis, and reconstruction of contemporary Western civilization. 


In The Conduct of Life, Mumford mainly surveys our psychological 


resources and formulates a strategy for spiritual renewal. Read out of 
context, the book might appear too preoccupied with religious and 
ethical reorientation, but, read as part of the series, it contributes to 
that balanced estimate of the inner and outer problems of man that is 
the mark of a well-poised mind. Perhaps Mumford’s greatest achieve- 
ment is that he brilliantly illustrates his own ideal of a balanced man, 
combining solidity of knowledge with sensitive appreciation of values, 
and writing with equal distinction about the role of technology in hu- 
man affairs, the problems of city and regional planning, the history of 
man’s culture, and the ethical, religious, and artistic needs of modern 
civilization. 

Although he is as much aware as Spengler of the downward cycle 
of disintegration, he retains faith in mankind’s eventual renewal. This 
can occur, he maintains, only if there is “an axial change” in human 
values: “a change so central that all the other activities that rotate 
around this axis will be affected by it.” 

The first requirement for regeneration, he believes, is to recognize 
the multi-dimensional character of human life and to oppose a false 
reductionism at every level. He objects to the attempt to reduce the 
qualitative to the quantitative, the organic to the mechanical, the con- 
scious to the physical, the personal to the impersonal, the teleological 
to the blind and purposeless. He is also opposed to the “Terrible Sim- 
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plifiers,” whether in Russia or America, who would rely on atom 
bombs and loyalty purges to attain social unity. In his uncompromis- 
ing criticism of many contemporary trends, he has exhibited a cour- 
ageous nonconformity. 

It is in this independent spirit that he considers the role of religion 
in spiritual recovery. Regarding institutional Christianity as obsolete 
and rejecting all existing orthodoxies, he seeks a new universalistic 
religion based on philosophic insight: “a reasonable account of the 
entire sum of things.”” That mere chance or blind mechanism could 
have produced the higher levels of evolution, he dismisses as utterly 
improbable ; but he also dismisses the archaic conception of an Om- 
nipotent and Transcendent Deity ruling nature by preordained plan. 
His is a finite, evolving, immanent divinity: “the faint glimmer of a 
design still fully to emerge.” The design that he primarily envisages is 
that of a universal human community bound together by mutual aid 
and reverence for life. 

In his ethics as in his religion, he is strongly humanistic. He believes 
that our contemporary civilization is vitiated by an overvaluation of 
the machine and devaluation of the person; but he highly values the 
machine when it is humanely employed. Insisting that specialism is 
crippling to life, he advances the ideal of the balanced man and the 
balanced society, not balance for its own sake but for the sake of full 
and many-sided growth. He believes that society should aim at stabili- 
zation, integration, and balance rather than reckless expansion, and 
that individuals should deliberately reduce “the intensive cultivation 
of any one field, in order to expand the contents and the significance of 
... life as a whole.” To save time and energy for the cultivation of the 
whole man, it is necessary to strip life down to its essentials: thus to 
find time to dream, to meditate, to relive in thought and imagination, 
to achieve inner autonomy, to create a rich subjective life ; to find time, 
also, for “contrapuntal thinking,” thinking that intermingles related 
themes so as to achieve cross-fertilization and synthesis. 

In a less hectic age, men could also find time to cultivate love and 
mutuality. It is through these that the finest flower of personality is 
attained. Mumford pleads for love in its many forms: the union of 
lovers, the circle of friends, the intimate self-governing community, 
and the universal human fellowship yet to be created. 

His argument presents many fundamental issues ; and, in accordance 
with one’s philosophical predilections, one will agree or disagree with 
his theory of emergence, his teleological interpretation of nature, his 
ethical humanism, his program of social reconstruction, and his phi- 
losophy of history. There is insufficient space in this review to discuss 
these vast issues. 

Although one hesitates to criticize a writer who is so gifted and sin- 
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cere, there are passages in which the style, according to my taste, is too 
diffuse or oratorical. Moreover, his erudition, although very impres- 
sive, is not always equal to the wide compass of his argument. For 
example, he is certainly unjust when he remarks that “David Hume 
reduced value to whatever served impulse.” He is more a seer, a 
prophet, a synthesizer than a precise analytical thinker; and one 
wishes that he would more exactly define some of his key terms. His 
book, moreover, is not strikingly original in thought: similar ideas 
about religion are to be met in the writings of Bergson, Montague, and 
Samuel Alexander; and others, such as Emerson, have pleaded the 
cause of the inner life and the whole man. 

In originality, Technics and Civilization and The Culture of Cities 
remain, I believe, Mumford’s supreme achievements; but The Con- 
duct of Life is necessary for the rounded presentation of his philosophy, 
and it is a moving work, of marked eloquence and nobility. No one has 
more vividly sketched the conditions for human renewal, or more 
aptly phrased “the philosophy of the open synthesis.” His achievement 
is itself a high recommendation for the type of life that he advocates 
and exemplifies, a life that is balanced, integrated, inwardly cultivated, 
and profoundly decent. 


MELVIN RADER 
University of Washington 


SHAFTESBURY AND THE DEIST MANIFESTO. Transac- 
tions of the American Philosophical Society Held at Philadelphia 
for Promoting Useful Knowledge. New Series, Vol. XLI, No. 2. 
By ALFRED OWEN A prince. Philadelphia, American Philosophical 
Society, 1951. Pp. 297-385. $1.50. 

The study of literature, as this work attests, is in process of becom- 
ing a kind of philosophical inquiry. Aldridge, who is Professor of 
English at the University of Maryland, is not primarily interested in 
the esthetic values of Shaftesbury’s writing nor in Shaftesbury’s sig- 
nificance for the history of an English literature which has unique 
aesthetic values. For Aldridge, and for literature as it is coming to be 
conceived, Shaftesbury’s significance is philosophical. The study of 
literature is coming to be the study of theodicy: justifying the ways of 
God to men; or, more generally, justifying man’s highest values in a 
universe alien to their realization and survival. But the literary study 
of theodicy, though it takes for its subject matter theories whose sig- 
nificance is philosophical, is not itself a significant philosophical in- 
quiry. 

This explains how we are to understand Aldridge’s title, Shaftes- 
bury and the Deist Manifesto. If we suppose that Aldridge is inquiring, 
in some philosophically adequate and precise sense, whether or not 
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Shaftesbury was a deist, we shall misinterpret this work. For Aldridge 
could not recognize a deist, in the philosophical sense, if he met one 
face to face in the broad sunlight of an eighteenth-century day. “The 
essence of deism,”” Aldridge asserts, “consists in the view that the 
existence and sovereignty of the divine being may be discovered by 
man’s reason unassisted by revelation” (p. 298). From this, it follows 
that all orthodox Catholics are deists, for it is one of the fundamental 
tenets of Thomistic theology that God’s existence and sovereignty can 
be proved by natural reason. Aldridge’s definition of deism, which here 
confuses a necessary with a sufficient condition, is plainly false. More- 
over, as Aldridge himself discovers, it is inadequate for the purposes 
of dealing satisfactorily with Shaftesbury’s position. For Aldridge’s 
final judgment is: “Shaftesbury is a deist if the word means recogniz- 
ing the abuses of religious organizations, exposing the evils of bigotry 
and superstition, and opposing the literal interpretation of Scripture 
through the use of higher criticism” (p. 370). But to be a deist in this 
sense is to have and to express a critical attitude in religion, the very 
attitude possessed and expressed by all the great Protestant and Cath- 
olic reformers who were not deists at all. For Aldridge, in short, deism 
is nothing but a convenient label, more or less precise and more or less 
arbitrarily applied. Any other term, like theist for example (p. 370), 
would have served equally well to order an inquiry into Shaftesbury’s 
theodicy, an examination of Shaftesbury’s moral, esthetic, political, 
and religious philosophy. 

But this literary interest in Shaftesbury’s philosophy is not a philo- 
sophical interest. Aldridge wishes to analyze Shaftesbury’s thought to 
the end of classifying it as Platonic, Neoplatonic, or Stoic. Esther Tif- 
fany’s interpretation of Shaftesbury is correct, because she saw him as 
the Stoic that he was ; whereas Weiser’s and Cassirer’s interpretations 
are incorrect because they made him a Neoplatonist (pp. 331 f.). Thus, 
the literary study of philosophy is a new taxonomy. It is the classifi- 
cation of ideas, the linking of an important writer’s thought to The 
Great Chain of Being. And just as Linnaeus was the father of the 
science of taxonomy in biology, Lovejoy is the father of the new science 
of literary labels. 

The difficulty with Aldridge’s book is one inherent in all forms of 
taxonomy : the subtle and interesting differences between things are 
ignored or denied in order to group them in families, genera, and 
species. Aldridge, following Esther Tiffany, makes Shaftesbury a 
Stoic at the cost of failing to explain how a whole generation of ethical 
philosophers discovered in the notion of moral sense a unique and 
challenging idea. In part, the difficulty is that Aldridge’s notion of 
Stoicism is even less adequate and precise than his notion of deism. 
Stoicism, so far as I can determine, is conceived as equivalent to ethical 
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rationalism in any of its diverse forms. But the trouble lies deeper than 
this. It lies in the inability to recognize a unique philosophical idea and 
to deal with it critically on logically adequate criteria. Confronted with 
Hutcheson’s assertion that moral sense theory can be sustained with- 
out assuming innate ideas, Aldridge attempts to refute the claim by 
restating Holbach’s arguments (pp. 334-335). But because Holbach’s 
arguments consist mainly of clearly false assertions, they cannot possi- 
bly refute Hutcheson. Moreover the kind of argument Holbach em- 
ploys indicates his, and thus Aldridge’s, failure to understand what 
Hutcheson was talking about. 

Nevertheless, Aldridge’s knowledge of seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century theodicy is immense. His familiarity with the writings of 
Locke, Bayle, Clarke, Cumberland, Hobbes, Wollaston, and Tindal 
enables him to place Shaftesbury in the historical context proper to 
literature as theodicy. This is both enlightening and useful. And the 
chapter entitled “The Magistrate,” where Shaftesbury is defended 
against the charge of entertaining a Hobbesian view of the relation 
between church and state, is a fine piece of historical research. 


Stuart M. Brown, Jr. 
Cornell University 


A STUDY IN MEMORY. By E. J. Furtonc. Edinburgh, Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, Ltd., 1951. Pp. vii, 109. 12/6. 


Professor Furlong devotes this brief work to discussing and answer- 
ing two questions: What justification have we for the trust that we 
do have in memory? What is the remembering state of mind? 

Discussion of the second question (Chapters VI-VIT) is in the tradi- 
tion of Locke, Hume, James, and Russell. Professor Furlong assumes 
without question that “remembering” is an act or occurrence in the 
mind (p. 6). Accordingly, he is led to suppose that to describe the 
“remembering state of mind” or what happens when we remember is 
to describe what a memory is and how we remember. This supposition 
underlies the author’s description of the “remembering state of mind” 
as characterized by: (1) belief, ie., the belief that a certain event 
occurred (p. 73) and (2) the reproduction of our whole state of mind 
on the remembered occasion (p. 76). 

The attempt is then made to show that the above description and 
explanation of memory can be elaborated both to fit “all the relevant 
facts” and to permit an answer to such questions as: How do I dis- 
tinguish between a remembering state of mind and mere imagination ? 
(pp. 81-82) ; What produces my belief that the event “imaged” in 
memory did exist in the past? (p. 83) ; How do I arrive at a concep- 
tion of “pastness” (since only things contained in the “specious pres- 
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ent” can be directly present to my mind)? (pp. 95-96) ; What leads 
me to take some “imaged” events, and not others, to belong to the 
past? (pp. 96 ff.). Professor Furlong supplies answers to these puz- 
zling questions ; these answers or variations of them have been sup- 
plied before ; and the present answers are no more successful or satis- 
factory than their traditional prototypes. 

Of more original interest is Professor Furlong’s discussion of the 
credibility of memory (Chapters II-VI). The author’s own view is 
that any attempt to validate memory without appealing to memory 
must, of logical necessity, fail. On the other hand, he disagrees with 
those who say that the question of validating memory is not a proper 
question and should not be posed (p. 65). He feels that this is not 
consonant with common sense, for the layman does validate his trust 
in memory. The layman says “that the reason he trusts his memory is 
that he has found it trustworthy” (p. 65; also, p. 49). 


Having previously compared memory to an “informant” (p. 64), 
Professor Furlong argues that just as we legitimately establish the 
reliability of an informant by appealing to our memory of the correct 
information which he has given in the past, so it is perfectly legitimate 
to appeal to our memory in validating memory, and we “do in fact 
remember that its past information has been reasonably accurate” (p. 
66). Thus, our assumption that memory is trustworthy can be vali- 
dated on the basis of experience, i.e., we can produce good inductive 
tests of its trustworthiness (p. 69). 


Although genuinely provocative, Professor Furlong’s discussion of 
the credibility of memory is by no means as helpful as it could have 
been and should have been. For one thing, the discussion is marked by 
a failure to distinguish between the two very different uses of the 
word “memory,” as in, “I have a clear memory that she fell” (and 
she did) and “I have a good memory for faces.” As a result, it is never 
exactly clear in which of these two senses, or whether in both or some 
others, it is being maintained that the trustworthiness of “memory” 
can be validated. Nor is it clear whether the author is maintaining 
that ‘‘memory”’ as described philosophically by him can be validated, 
or siniply that in some cases “memory” is in fact validated. Again, no 
explicit distinction is drawn between my validating to another person 
my memory of some particular thing (somewhat distorted examples 
of such validation are given [p. 66]) and my validating to myself my 
memory of some particular thing (and this, traditionally, has seemed 
to philosophers the crucial case of validation). But surely, it would 
be important to make these distinctions explicit, since there is no 
doubt that we can and do validate memory in some of the senses men- 
tioned, and there is reason to suspect that we can validate memory in 
some of the other senses mentioned. 
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For example, Professor Furlong might not unfairly be taken to hold 
that I can inductively justify to myself my conviction, e.g., of having 
locked my desk, when I remember having locked my desk (pp. 68-69). 
And this would constitute validating that memory. But any such con- 
tention is perplexing and disturbing, and it is, I think, for the follow- 
ing reason, among others: 

If I now remember locking my desk, then it necessarily follows that 
I am convinced that I locked my desk (otherwise, I should “seem to 
remember” or “perhaps remember”). But if when I remember locking 
my desk it necessarily follows that I am convinced that I locked it, am 
I not committing a logical error in asking myself what inductive or 
“experiential” grounds I have for this conviction? Is not the case in 
some ways similar to this? If I wittingly tell a lie, then it follows 
necessarily that I disbelieve the lie. But would it make sense for me 
to ask myself: ‘““What are my grounds for disbelieving this lie?” And 
would it not be absurd for me to try to answer that question by saying, 
e.g., “I have good grounds, for my lies have generally proved to be 
untrue”? 

The philosophical shortcomings of Professor Furlong’s book are 
those common to traditional philosophizing about memory. Thus, 
“psychological” idioms are logically misconstrued, e.g., “If we marvel 
how the mind can gaze into the future, we may also wonder how it 
can look back into the past” (p. 1). Logical differences are ignored or 
obscured (as between different uses of the word “memory”). Mis- 
leading analogies are invented (as between memory and an informant) 
and are then used uncritically and mechanically to get absurd or ab- 
surdly simplified answers to philosophical questions. 

At the same time, A Study in Memory is not without its merits. The 
author’s style is grammatically lucid. The questions raised are ex- 
amined carefully and systematically (in the traditional manner). The 
argumentation is generally lively, and sometimes penetrating. 


Joun O. NELSON 
University of Colorado 


ZWEI ARISTOTELISCHE FRUHSCHRIFTEN UBER DIE 
IDEENLEHRE. Von Pav WI pert. Regensburg, Josef Habbel, 
1949. Pp. 232. DM 15.- 

One might give three different accounts of this book, each less 
cautious than the previous one. The most cautious account would be 
that it is an interpretation of certain passages in Aristotle’s Metaphys- 
ics, Alexander’s commentary thereon, and Sextus Empiricus’ Adver- 
sus Mathematicos. The passages all concern the theory of Ideas or of 
Idea-Numbers or of the One and the Indefinite Dyad as the ultimate 
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principles. The interpretation which Dr. Wilpert gives of these pas- 
sages is well worth the attention of anyone who is studying them. 
What, for instance, does Aristotle mean by “lead to” and “introduce” 
when in Metaphysics A 9 he writes: “Of the more accurate argu- 
ments, some lead to Ideas of relations, of which we say there is no 
independent class, and others introduce the ‘third man’”? Dr. Wil- 
pert’s discussion of these words is decidedly illuminating (p. 77) ; and 
he throws a great deal of light on many parts of this chapter of the 
Metaphysics. This makes me hope that he will succeed in his intention 
of “carrying out an interpretation of the last two books of the Meta- 
physics as a whole” (p. 217). 

The exposition, though possibly a little repetitious and overlong, is 
admirably clear and reasonable and penetrating. It is free from the 
inappropriate Kantianism of Natorp. It is also free from the looseness 
and obscurity of Stenzel, though Dr. Wilpert expresses admiration 
for Stenzel. The only influence I seem to detect in it is that of Nicolai 
Hartmann’s Zur Grundlegung der Ontologie. This book is the source 
of certain expressons of an unfamiliar philosophy, including “die In- 
differenz der Seinsbereiche” and “wir stellen heute das reale und das 
ideale Sein als zwei unvergleichliche Seinsweisen nebeneinander” 
(p. 45), which are likely to delay the English reader. I think, how- 
ever, that there is no serious difficulty in grasping them from this book 
alone, and that they really do help Dr. Wilpert to give a true explana- 
tion and critique of the mysterious doctrines he is dealing with. 

The next account of Dr. Wilpert’s book, slightly less cautious than 
the former, would be the one implied in his title. The passages which 
he expounds were chosen because he believes that they consist of ex- 
cerpts or paraphrases from two early works by Aristotle on the theory 
of Ideas, namely the On the Good and the On the Ideas. We have 
evidence that Aristotle did write such works, and that they were read 
by some ancient scholars, and that they were distinct from the early lost 
writings of Aristotle whose nature was elucidated in Jaeger’s pioneer- 
ing Aristotle, namely the Eudemus, the Protrepticus, and the On 
Philosophy. 

The evidence for the theory, that these passages are excerpts from 
these lost works, varies from passage to passage both in directness and 
in probability. At one extreme we have statements which the trust- 
worthy Alexander explicitly says are the doctrine of one of these 
works. At the other extreme we have Sextus explicitly attributing 
doctrines, which Dr. Wilpert thinks belong to Aristotle’s early Pla- 
tonic writings, neither to Aristotle nor to Plato but to the Pythagore- 
ans. At first thought it may seem absurd that Dr. Wilpert should take 
Sextus’ account of the Pythagorean views on numbers and say it is 
really a paraphrase of part of Aristotle’s reproduction of Plato On the 
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Good. But these are pre-eminently matters in which familiarity brings 
insight, and the ignorant should take on faith the statements of those 
who seem to be both conversant and reasonable and agreed with each 
other. While it is probable that Dr. Wilpert is mistaken as regards a 
few of the many passages he brings forward, it is also probable, in my 
opinion, that he is right about the bulk of them. I infer this, however, 
merely from the general impression of reasonableness and scholarship 
which Dr. Wilpert makes, not from having myself achieved the same 
familiarity with these passages. Not all of the assignments he makes 
are new, but some of them are; and those who wish to undertake the 
laudable and formidable task of weighing his arguments for these new 
fragments will find them partly in the present book, but mainly in two 
striking articles in Hermes for 1940 and 1941. 

The third and least cautious account of this book would be to say 
that it is a contribution to the history of the theory of Ideas, and of the 
Principles, in Plato’s Academy shortly before and shortly after Plato’s 
death. Dr. Wilpert, though he discusses the On the Ideas before the 
On the Good, believes the temporal order to have been: On the Good, 
Protrepticus, Plato’s death, On the Ideas, On Philosophy, Metaphys- 
ics A. In elucidating his fragments, and examining what can be in- 
ferred from them, he makes very substantial suggestions about the 
history of thought in the Academy at the time, and reaches his own 
conclusions on many matters of very ancient controversy, such as 
whether Plato at the end of his life limited the population of the world 
of Ideas more than he formerly had. 

This third aspect of the book is the most prominent in the part osten- 
sibly devoted to Aristotle’s On the Good. This work is thought to have 
been simply and solely Aristotle’s attempt to write down what Plato 
said in his lectures on the Good (in his “Altersvorlesung” as Dr. Wil- 
pert calls it); and Dr. Wilpert’s reconstruction of it imperceptibly 
turns into a reconstruction of Plato’s latest metaphysics rather than of 
Aristotle’s book. He infers from his fragments, among other things, 
that Plato paid close attention to the atomism of Democritus (p. 138) 
and related his critique of it to his own theory of the Principles, and 
that he concluded that the Ideas are not Principles because they lack 
simplicity (p. 144). When Plato left off considering the relations of 
the Ideas to things, and came to consider their relations to each other, 
as he did in his late dialogues, he concluded that the individual Idea, 
since it participates in many other Ideas, “is an organized whole, a 
synthetic unity, in a word, it is Number” (p. 159). Plato identified 
Ideas and Numbers because he discovered the same structure in both, 
namely the synthetic unity of a manifold. “The doctrine that the Ideas 
are Numbers is merely the expression of a discovery that Plato had 
already made in the late dialogues” (p. 160). 
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Dr. Wilpert does not adopt the views which he attributes to the late 
Plato. On the contrary, he points to certain misapprehensions about 
“the ways of being” which in his opinion led Plato astray. But he is 
convinced, and strives hard to convince us, that these views were not 
the weird senilities they seem when we first read about them in Aris- 
totle, but reasonable answers to reasonable questions by a man who 
was still a great philosopher. He is also convinced that there is sense 
and sincerity in Aristotle’s critique of Plato. 

There are several disagreements between Dr. Wilpert’s account of 
Plato’s latest views and other recent accounts of them, including Sir 
David Ross’s Plato’s Theory of Ideas. For example, Dr. Wilpert ar- 
gues that Plato equated Ideas and Numbers; Sir David argues that 
he merely assigned numbers to Ideas. Dr. Wilpert argues that Plato 
withdrew his former belief in Ideas of artefacts ; Sir David denies this. 
Evidently the experts have not reached agreement. I am inclined to 
think that they never will, unless we some day actually recover a copy 
of Aristotle’s report of Plato On the Good, or of some other early work 
of his. We may possibly do this, and then it will be interesting to see 
who was right, and whether his rightness was due to luck or to su- 
perior method. But I doubt whether we shall reach agreement so long 
as we are confined to fragments of these works, however industriously 
and judiciously collected from surviving authors, in view of the con- 


flicting and puzzling nature of the imperfect reports which we have. 

The writing of this book was finished in 1942, though owing to “die 
Ungunst der Zeiten” publication did not occur until 1949. Thus the 
book unfortunately takes no notice of Professor Harold Cherniss’s 
great Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato and the Academy, I, published in 
1944, which covers some of the same ground in great detail and with a 
wider reference to the commentators. 


RICHARD ROBINSON 
Oriel College, Oxford 


TOWARD A GENERAL THEORY OF HUMAN JUDGMENT. 
By Justus Bucuter. New York, Columbia University Press, 1951. 
Pp. x, 176. $2.75. 


Professor Buchler’s provocative “general theory” contains at once 
more and less than a glance at the title suggests. In his own terms (see 
Preface) he aims to establish a “conceptual foundation” in terms of 
which he can effectively “define the generic conditions and properties 
of the human product.”” But, for Professor Buchler, every product is a 
judgment ; and since “no product can be more of a selection and dis- 
crimination of characters than any other. ..no one type of judgment is 
more fundamental than any other” (p. 51). One should expect in 
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these pages, therefore, no special analysis of logical and semantical 
points, although, presumably, Professor Buchler would say that he 
has described the context in which such points should be made. What 
one might expect, however, and what one finds, is a study of human 
creativity in which the dichotomies and radical dualisms, the atomisms 
and psychologisms which traditionally beset modern philosophy are 
once again laid to rest by philosophical language ingeniously spun. 

By means of what idea, then, does Professor Buchler see life whole, 
by means of what “firm name” designate that crucial natural complex 
which previous names obscure? (“Crucial” for what? The word is the 
reviewer's, but the problem Professor Buchler’s. We do not know, we 
are not informed — and the reason may be that on this optimum level 
of generality no answer is possible.) Finding, as he does, that 
“ “experiencing” is not broad enough to include all forms of behavior 
and [that] ‘behaving’ is not broad enough to include all phases of 
experience,” Professor Buchler offers us the key concept of “procep- 
tion,” “the interplay of the human individual’s activities and dimen- 
sions, their unitary direction. ...The term,” he tells us, “is designed 
to suggest a moving union of seeking and receiving, of forward pro- 
pulsion and patient absorption. Proception is the composite, directed 
activity of the individual” (p. 4). Such is the central idea through 
which its author attempts to express “the unity of the individual” and 
“his continuity with the world.” 

Moreover, it is this central idea, elaborated and buttressed by an 
intimidating number of definitions and classifications, through which 
Professor Buchler seeks to reformulate some of the difficulties cluster- 
ing around human judgment. Thus, in Chapter II he discusses com- 
munication as a complex relationship among “proceivers” (individuals 
considered as “wholes,” as instances of the process of “proception’’ ) 
rather than as a problem in linguistics or, worse still, as a problem in 
the “meeting of minds.’”’ So, too, in Chapters III and IV, he attempts 
to understand the kind of necessity which may inhere in a proceiver’s 
judgment and the range of freedom which the proceiver may enjoy, 
under the respective headings of “compulsion” and “convention” ; and 
so also in the last chapter he formulates the question of the validation 
of judgment as the question of how “a judgment is rendered secure 
within a given perspective,” of what occurs when “in a given per- 
spective. ..there is no reason, desire or need to alter it” (p. 158). A 
chapter on the “something larger” which any judgment reflects, the 
“perspective” which is “the condition and the potentiality of its (the 
judgments) completion” (p. 113) completes the discussion. 

Such, and all too roughly stated, is the bare classification of the 
topics which concern Professor Buchler. They are handled vividly and 
with a sense of tension, That reader, however, who is unfamiliar, or, 
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if familiar, not completely sympathetic with present developments in 
empirical metaphysics, may well find that his puzzlement with the pre- 
cise intent of various sections of the book is hardly mitigated by Pro- 
fessor Buchler’s choice of metaphor and suggestion over analysis and 
precision. (There is one sharp break with this choice, a break explicit- 
ly signalized to the reader by the use of small print: the very careful 
and effective discussion on pages 81 through 89 of “basic judgments,” 
e.g., protocol statements, in cognition.) In any event, this reviewer 
hazards further, those of Professor Buchler’s readers who have been 
impressed by “field” theories, “matrices,” “situational” and “inter- 
personal” analyses, and the like as they appear from time to time in 
the social and psychological sciences, may well feel sympathy with this 
effort to develop through “philosophical generalization” the common 
idea of “the integral individual as a frame of reference by which 
specific acts and patterns can be better understood” (p. 3). 

Indeed, if Professor Buchler, after or in the process of establishing 
his “conceptual foundation,” had related it in a direct way to the pre- 
dicaments of contemporary theory in the sciences, his work would 
perhaps have qualified for justification stronger than any afforded by 
that “sense of philosophic satisfaction” to which he himself appeals. 
This so-called “stronger” justification is the illumination which one 


expects the more generic theory to cast upon the more specific in any 
scientific enterprise. 


Mortimer R. KapisH 
Western Reserve University 


DER GEIST UND DAS ABSOLUTE. Zur Grundlegung einer Re- 
ligionsphilosophie in Begegnung mit Hegels Denkwelt. By Joseru 


Motter. Paderborn, Germany, Ferdinand Schoningh, 1951. Pp. 
221. 


This Habilitationsschrift was completed in the summer of 1949 and 
presented to the Catholic theological faculty of Johannes Gutenberg 
University at Mainz. Its avowed purpose is twofold: (a) to inquire 
“wie sich im Denken Hegels die Grundlegung seiner Religionsphiloso- 
phie vollzieht und in welchem Sinn Hegel’s gesamte Philosophie als 
Religionsphilosophie bezeichnet werden kann,” and (b) to consider 
the question “ob eine Begegnung eines thomistisch orientierten Den- 
kens mit Hegel in der Frage der Religionsbegriindung mdéglich ist und 
wieso ein idealistisches Denken letzlich versagen muss” (fi. 5). The 
two main parts of the work deal separately with these two problems. 
The first part undertakes to exhibit the philosophy of religion con- 
tained in the Phenomenology, the Logic, and the Lectures on the Phi- 
losophy of Religion; the second part covers essentially the same field, 
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but with special reference to the problems that arise from the stand- 
point of a “thomistisch orientierten Denken.” In the survey of the 
Phenomenology there is a valuable discussion of the relation of that 
work to the earlier thought of Hegel and to his later more matured 
views ; particularly interesting is the discussion of the Preface “als 
Hinftthrung zum Hegelschen Denken” (pp. 21 ff.). 

It is not news, of course, that the Hegelian philosophy is concerned 
throughout with religious problems. On the contrary, it is avowedly 
a philosophy of religion: its objects, we are told in the Introduction 
to the Smaller Logic, “are upon the whole the same as those of reli- 
gion” — both aim at truth “in that supreme sense in which God and 
God only is truth.” In the dialectical analysis, however, the objects of 
religion suffer a profound sea change: the supreme sense in which God 
only is Truth turns out to be the Absolute Idea (“die Selbsthewegung 
der freien, absoluten gottlichen Idee als absoluter Geist” [p. 140]), 
and this is far removed from the God of the Thomist. A personal, free 
and living God is disavowed and in its stead is proposed the necessity 
of fate (“die Selbstdifferenzierung des absoluten Geistes” [p. 191]). 

All of this is shown with admirable clarity by the author of this 
essay. And in the process considerable light is thrown on the funda- 
mental drifts in the Hegelian way of thinking. Many of the details are 
of course excluded from consideration by the author’s limited purpose, 
with the result that his discussion is by no means an adequate com- 
mentary on Hegel’s system. Within its limits, however, it may be said 
to present a clear and adequate answer to the first of the two questions 
proposed at the beginning. The answer given to the second of these 
two questions is also clear, but hardly adequate. The final answer is 
that, since Hegel undertakes to resume the Christian revelation of the 
trinitarian God under the rubrics of tke dialectic, his position is ir- 
reconcilable with that of St. Thomas and is, therefore, untrue (“Gott 
ist Mensch geworden, dieses Johanneswort sollte zugleich der Inhalt 
der Hegelschen Philosophie sein. Das christliche Mysterium wird hier 
aufgelost. Jede Theologie, sofern sie noch wahre Theo-logie sein will, 
muss sich gegen solche Auflosung wehren” [p. 217]). That the two 
positions are irreconcilable may be said to be even obvious, but the 
question remains as to which (if either) is true. And to one who is 
not committed ab initio to the “thomistisch orientieren Denken” it ap- 
pears that this question cannot be satisfactorily answered merely by 
asserting that such orientation is alone trustworthy. Authoritarianism, 
in short, resolves no philosophical or theological issues. 


G. Watts CUNNINGHAM 
Cornell University 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. 
By W. H. Watsu. London, Hutchinson’s Universal Library (New 
York, Longmans, Green & Co.), 1951. Pp. 173. 7s/6d ($2.00, 
trade ; $1.60, text). 


The reason for writing the /ntroduction is announced in a preface 
and adhered to in discussion of questions. It is Walsh’s primary aim 
to write for philosophers, not for historians. “If I can show that there 
are problems about history to which philosophers might well give their 
attention, I shall have accomplished my main purpose.” The philoso- 
phers addressed are Britishers who have neglected philosophy of his- 
tory because they distrusted the speculative treatment of the subject 
in Herder and Hegel. Speculative philosophy of history, critically dis- 
cussed in Chapters VI-VIII, consists of attempts to formulate meta- 
physical interpretation in, or for, the writing of universal history and 
is demarcated from critical philosophy concerned with the status and 
logic of historical thinking. The latter deals with questions about his- 
tory and the sciences, historical explanation, truth and fact in history, 
and objectivity of historical knowledge (Chapters II-V). At the out- 
set, Walsh asserts that he shall not count it a major reproach if told 
that the questions he raises are largely, or even wholly, irrelevant to 
historical studies proper. “Philosophers are notoriously rash men, 
but I hope I shall not be thought to have the presumption to tell his- 
torians how to go about their own business.” 

Historians go about their own business in reconstructing and repre- 
senting the human past. Quite a few also have analyzed characteristic 
features of historical study and have theorized about them. Is critical 
questioning by a philosopher an enterprise differing from such analysis 
of practice? To address philosophers rather than historians does not 
alter the fact that critical philosophy finds sources of relevant questions 
in what historians do in their inquiry and assert about its results. An 
introduction to critical philosophy of history, therefore, can be re- 
proached if it has slighted these sources. Walsh asks questions which 
are not adventitious, but pays scanty attention to the extensive body 
of writings by historians about historiography. In this latter respect, 
his introduction is a cursory piece of work. 

In the main, Walsh is concerned to argue the autonomy of history 
as a form of knowledge and to show the philosophical legitimacy of 
questions about historical thinking. Characteristically, he seeks to 
bring out the special features of historical knowledge by subsuming 
them under general theories familiar to philosophers. Thus he asks 
whether a correspondence or a coherence theory of truth more suitably 
accommodates the special features. He proposes a synthesis of the two 
theories to do justice to evidence in combatting skepticism and, at the 
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same time, to admit recognition that truth in history is relative to facts 
established from records. Perhaps this gambit is tactically sound as a 
way to persuade British philosophers to pay more attention to prob- 
lems of historical knowledge. More to the muttons, however, would be 
direct analysis of how materials used by historians constitute evidence 
(problems of reliability and relevance), and of how generalizations are 
formed and used in explanation and interpretation. 

Walsh comes closest to a direct approach in Chapter V, “Can His- 
tory Be Objective?” in his statement of the problem and examination 
of factors making for disagreement among historians. He introduces 
discussion of generalization (pp. 38-40) by remarking that this sub- 
ject is a tricky one about which a good deal more will need to be said, 
and returns to it to argue that “truths about human nature are pre- 
supposed in historical understanding.” No doubt historians approach 
their work “with certain conceptions of the nature of man” ; but a good 
deal more is needed from Walsh, even in an introduction, about use of 
analogy. Again, his brief and judicious description of “Perspective 
Theory” (pp. 112-116) takes notice only of points of view in their 
presuppositions and makes no reference to the considerable literature 
on objective relativism which stresses context or situation of interests, 
purposes, and ideas. 


The account of speculative philosophy of history begins with Kant 
and Herder (Chapter VI) followed by exposition of Hegel’s theories 
(Chapter VII) and concludes with comments on Comte, Marx, and 
Toynbee (Chapter VIII). The a priorism of speculative philosophy is 
criticized as a wrong-headed attempt “to comprehend history from the 
outside,” but credit is given to speculators for having made important 
indirect contributions to historical studies. Walsh believes that the 
future of this type of philosophizing depends “on what chance there is 
of anyone’s producing a tenable moral justification of the course which 
history has taken.”’ (Does the presupposition about the course of his- 
tory have any critical credentials?) One wonders what Walsh would 
say about Croce’s contention that history is the story of liberty or, to 
put the problem generally, what obligations he thinks historians have 
today as concerns purposes in the writing of history. What can tenably 
be maintained about values of understanding the past in relation to 
present making of history? He asserts that. historians “are often in a 
position to prophesy,” but does not follow this up (beyond rejection 
of speculative philosophies of history as competent to predict and re- 
mark that Marx presents “a sort of recipe for producing empirical 
hypotheses”) to examine how prophecies have or have not warranted 
assertability. 

The Introduction has an index and a note on books for further read- 
ing. A far better reading list will be found in Bulletin 54 of the Social 
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Science Research Council, Theory and Practice in Historical Study 
(New York, 1947). 


E. W. STRONG 
University of California 


THE INTEGRATED LIFE. By Joun Dasutett Stoops. New 
York, Richard R. Smith, Inc., 1951. Pp. 180. $3.00. 


Broadly speaking this book is a study of and a protest against all 
forms of separateness or disassociation. In particular it is a revolt 
against unbridgeable dualisms in human thought and society. It in- 
volves an uncompromising rejection of almost everything orthodox in 
moral theory, religion, economics, politics, and sociology, because they 
are all based on a false separation of mind and body, individual and 
society, God and man. More positively, Professor Stoops argues for a 
view of life which stresses the dynamic organization of an organism 
rather than the static structure of a hierarchy of forms. He wants to- 
getherness but not absolute interdependence, oneness but not same- 
ness. The categories he uses to describe such a view are development, 
process, emergence, organization, and integration. 

But let us try to sketch the view a little more concretely. The primary 
source of the evils and weaknesses of western thought has been its 
willingness to accept the dualism of mind and body. This is largely 
the original sin of Plato and Descartes. Plato imprisoned a soul in a 
body and Descartes seems to have planted a ghost in its machinery. 
Modern biology, psychology, and physics, however, can make no sense 
out of this position. It fails completely to explain the known facts of 
these sciences. Moreover, such a separation of mind from brain, of 
person from environment, of individual from society, will never pro- 
vide the conditions for the establishment of a sound human community. 

Let us see more specifically what Professor Stoops wishes to deny : 
(1) “There should be no break between nature and human personality ; 
we should regard the human person as a newer emergence of nature 
on a more complex level.” (2) “There is no individual mind which 
exists as an independent entity. What we call an individual mind is 
the out growth of a natural process in which organic responses to an 
objective environment are consciously organized.” (3) There is no 
absolute God as an independent entity. “God is the unitary, integrative 
activity which expresses itself in the patterned wholeness of the as- 
tronomical world, in the creative patterned activity of the atom, the 
plant and the animal.” (4) There are no absolute moral standards 
which exist apart from the life of the individual and his society. “We 
must cease to think of an absolute individual with natural, inalienable 
rights ;...he has no human characteristics of any kind except those 
which he acquires through his social functions and relationships.” 
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Now, what does he affirm: (1) Animal impulses and blind social 
custom may be transformed by conscious intelligence leading to the 
moral and social kingdom of man. This is made possible by the work 
of the human forebrain which has been imposed upon the subcortical 
levels. “The human forebrain has made us free from the instinctive 
integration of the animal organism with its environment. It has made 
it possible for us to integrate ourselves with our environment through 
our conscious individual minds. It has made it possible to build a new 
moral kingdom of man.” (2) There is a larger good than individual 
satisfactions or petulant claims to independence. This good is to be 
found in an ever-widening realm of community life, which, when 
shared in, transforms the disorganized individual into the integrated 
individual. “Our problem is clear. We must achieve a type of individual 
which will contribute to the development of a strong, integrated life. 
This type of individual will be one which will voluntarily and creative- 
ly share in a community life. It must be an individual whose value is 
measured by the degree to which he integrates himself with his com- 
munity. Such a type of individual will guarantee our moral and politi- 
cal solidarity. We are face to face with the problem of achieving a 
voluntary, democratic integration of the individual with his community 
as powerful as the integration which was achieved by facism and is 
now achieved by communism.” (3) There is a need for a redefinition 
of the individual, showing his necessary relationship to the institutions 
of society, and leading to a corporate life not based on force. 

Such a thoroughgoing naturalism raises many issues which are not 
adequately discussed in this volume. For example, it is not at all clear 
how complete an integration of man with his world and his fellow- 
creatures is demanded by Professor Stoops. Does he assume or desire 
a doctrine of internal relations which might give him the kind of a 
“block universe” so vehemently rejected by his former teacher, Wil- 
liam James? How, in short, will Professor Stoops deal with the ob- 
vious distinctions and differences in our world, which seem to imply 
hierarchies? Again I am puzzled by his use of the term God. Some- 
times God is a Being, at other times an activity in nature. Is he, then, 
separate from or identical with natural processes? “God is the aspect 
of organization immanent in nature.” It is not clear whether God is this 
aspect of organization only, or whether he is this plus something else. 
Finally, I wish Professor Stoops had shown how his integrated com- 
munity which will be as powerful as fascism or communism can escape 

exercising the same total authority over all of life as these two theories 
of human control demand. 


NEAL W. KLAUSNER 
Grinnell College 
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DICCIONARIO DE FILOSOFIA. Tercera edicién. By José FEr- 
RATER Mora. Buenos Aires, Editorial Sudamericana, 1951. Pp. 
1047. 


This Spanish dictionary of philosophy is the third edition of a work 
that has grown in the last decade from 598 pages of text in the first 
edition (1941) and 760 pages in the second (1944) to over a thou- 
sand pages. According to the author’s preface, the present edition 
amounts to practically a new reference handbook. A large part of the 
previous edition has been rewritten and brought up to date with in- 
clusion of recent bibliographical material. In addition, there are entire- 
ly new entries in the field of contemporary logic and philosophy of 
science. New names of contemporary thinkers from both sides of the 
Rio Grande also appear for the first time. Of the contemporary move- 
ments, existentialism in Europe perhaps gets too much attention, 
neonaturalism in the United States too little, but this difference in 
emphasis is not such a bad thing because it reflects the author’s own 
sympathies. Incidentally, the reader should be forewarned of a techni- 
cal difficulty he may come up against in using the dictionary. I have in 
mind what librarians call cross references. Sometimes these are omitted 
in the dictionary and their omission may be serious. Take, for exam- 
ple, the entry on Aristotle (pp. 68-72), which says nothing about his 
so-called “four causes.” Obviously, the trouble here is not that Pro- 
fessor Ferrater Mora does not include them (in fact, they appear un- 
der the entry, Cause, p. 142), but simply that he has forgotten to make 
a cross reference to them. 

Being a Spaniard himself, the author quite naturally plays up the 
Spanish contribution to philosophy, but this is a good thing for those 
of us who can read Spanish, especially since our standard texts in the 
history of Western philosophy neglect important figures from Spain, 
e.g., Francisco Suarez, to mention one as a test case. Besides, the 
Spanish-speaking intellectual world itself should profit greatly from 
consulting a dictionary that usually says something worth while about 
almost everything and everybody of importance in the field of philoso- 
phy. To my knowledge, there is nothing like it in the Spanish language. 


——s PATRICK ROMANELL 
Wells College 


REALISME ET IDEALISME CHEZ PLATON. By Joseru Mor- 


EAU. Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1951. Pp. 136. 300 
francs. - 


This work, in appearance but a pamphlet, does honor to the dis- 
tinguished body of French scholarship. With close and consecutive 
argument the author interprets Plato, particularly his later dialogues, 
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as having escaped the pitfalls of both realism and idealism. Realism 
says, “Being is” ; but it fails when it makes the object a thing in itself. 
Idealism says, “I think’; but it fails when it forgets objectivity. Yet 
somehow being and thought must meet. 

The Parmenides shows that the Idea cannot be a thing in itself. The 
apparent realism of the Idea in the earlier dialogues is only a symbolic 
expression for the transcendence of the true. The Parmenides also 
denies that the Idea is a mode of the mind; but in so doing it repudi- 
ates psychologism only, not idealism. An Idea is essentially a relation, 
and not a species. Ideas are not real. (The obvious objections to these 
paradoxical statements — that Ideas are most real, and that they are 
species, even of mud, hair, and filth — are carefully discussed later.) 
Yet the Ideal theory is not indifferent to reality. 

Neither the sensible nor the intelligible is real. Knowledge is in 
Being, and Being with the knowledge in it is both at rest and in motion. 
In fact, motion and rest exhaust the whole extension of Being and are 
its primary differentiae. Same and other are not on the same level — 
they are not attributes of Being, but relations. “Rien ne saurait exister 
sans étre en quelque lieu et occuper quelque place” (p. 57). 

The key to the understanding of the Platonic theory lies in the fact 
that Plato had a twofold problem: epistemology and ontology. The 
Ideas must be interpreted so as to provide solutions for both problems. 
A one-sided attention to epistemology, with its requirement of objectiv- 
ity, has led to the erroneous hypostatization of the Ideas. “Ni l’absolu 
ni les relations ne se laissent hypostasier ; celles-ci sont, immanentes a 
l’intelligence, les instruments d’une activité transcendentale; celui-la 
est...une exigeance transcendente a toute représentation” (p. 78). 
The picture in the Timaeus of the Ideas existing apart from the divine 
mind is simply “une fagon imaginative de se représenter la genése de 
l'univers” (p. 90). The immanent soul of the world, also pictured as 
making the world, is a more accurate account. “Aucun modéle, pas 
méme une représentation intermédiaire, ne s’interposerait de la sorte 
entre l’activité de I’Intelligence et ses réalizations concrétes ; |’Intelli- 
gence...serait immédiatement organisatrice, non point fabricante, 
mais naturante” (p. 91). This immanentism at once avoids the third 
man dilemma and saves nominalistic science from skepticism. The pre- 
cise way in which “idéalisme gnoséologique” is to be completed by “on- 
tologisme finaliste” is explained in the Parmenides and the Philebus. 
The Parmenides is not simply a game; its antinomies parallel those of 
Kant. The fourth antinomy in the Parmenides is the one Plato accepts 
in the Philebus, for its contradictions are only apparent. In the eighth 
hypothesis of the Parmenides Plato analyzes a nonontological, statisti- 
cal theory of science. Because this (modern) view does not grasp 
objects, it must be repudiated. 
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Not “Man is the measure of all things” ; but “God is the measure of 
all things” (Laws IV 716 c). Thus realism, idealism, ontology, and 
criticism are reconciled. 

The excellent textual studies which support these theses, so sum- 
marily enumerated in this review, are to be found partly in the author’s 
previous publications. Neither they nor the close argumentation can 
be evaluated except line by line. The author concludes with an appen- 
dix of seventeen pages, “Plotin et la Théorie Platonicienne de la 
Matiére.” The whole is a solid philosophical delight. 


Gorpon H. CLark 
Butler University 
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HOMO VIATOR. Introduction to a Metaphysic of Hope. By GasrreL MARCEL. 
Translated by Emma Craururp. Chicago, Henry Regnery Co., 1951. Pp. 270. 
$3.50.— A series of essays on love, hope, the family, obedience, immortality, 
and moral value by a leading French Christian existentialist. To be reviewed. 


THE FLIGHT FROM GOD. By Max Picarp. With a Note on Max Picard by 
GapriEL Marcev and an Introduction by J. M. Cameron. Chicago, Henry 
Regnery Co., 1951. Pp. xxii, 185. $2.50. — Another existentialist diagnosis of 


the world’s present disillusionment as the result of a “flight from God.” To be 
reviewed. 


NIETZSCHE AND CHRISTIAN ETHICS. By R. Motson THompson. New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. 104. $2.75. — Nietzsche not only mis- 


understood Christian ethics but unconsciously incorporated part of it into his 
own thought. To be reviewed. 


THE LOGIC OF PRAGMATISM. An Examination of John Dewey’s Logic. 
By H. S. THayer. New York, Humanities Press, 1952. Pp. 222. $4.00.—A 
critical analysis and attempted reconstruction of the fundamental principles in 
Dewey’s theory of inquiry. To be reviewed. 


CULTURAL SCIENCES. Their Origin and Development. By Florian ZNANI- 
ECKI. Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 1951. Pp. viii, 438. $6.00. — An his- 


torical and philosophical account of the cultural as distinct from the natural 
sciences. To be reviewed. 


A HISTORY OF LATIN LITERATURE. By Moses Hapas. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1952. Pp. viii, 474. $5.00.— A summary of all the 


major and some of the minor Latin writers from the sixth century B.c. to the 
sixth century A.D. 


THEODICY. Essays on the Goodness of God, the Freedom of Man and the 
Origin of Evil. By G. W. Lersniz. Edited with an Introduction by AusTIN 
Farrer. Translated by E. M. Huccarp from C. J. Gernarpt’s edition of the 
Collected Philosophical Works, 1875-1890. New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1952. Pp. 448. $6.50. — The Introduction analyzes and discusses Leibniz’ thesis ; 


the appendixes present his own summary and his answers to objections. To be 
reviewed. 


LANGUAGE AND REALITY. The Philosophy of Language and the Prin- 
ciples of Symbolism. By Witpur MarsSHALL Ursan. New York, Macmillan 
Co., 1951. Pp. 755. $6.50. — The second impression. 


HEGEL’S SCIENCE OF LOGIC. Volumes I, II. Translated by W. H. Jonn- 
ston and L. G. StruTHeErs. With an Introductory Preface by Viscount Hat- 


DANE OF CLOAN. New York, Macmillan Co., 1951. Pp. 404; 486. $6.50. — The 
second impression. 
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IMMORTAL LONGINGS. By G. T. BettHouse. New York, Philosophical Li- 


brary, 1951. Pp. vi, 7-128. $2.75.—A collection of sermons by an English 
Presbyterian minister. 


THE THEODOSIAN CODE AND NOVELS AND THE SIRMONDIAN 
CONSTITUTIONS. A Translation with Commentary, Glossary, and Bibli- 
ography by Ctype Puarr. In collaboration with THERESA SHERRER DAVIDSON 
and Mary Brown PuHarr. With an Introduction by C. DicKERMAN WILLIAMS. 
Princeton, New Jersey, Princeton University Press, 1952. Pp. xxvi, 643. 
$20.00.— The first translation of the official law book of the Roman Empire. 


DISCOURSES ON RELIGION. By Gustav E. Mvuetier. New York, Book- 
man Associates, 1951. Pp. vi, 203. $3.00. — Portraits of an historian, a minister, 
a mystic, a philosopher, and a “cannibal” analyzing and discussing the nature 
and function of religion. To be reviewed. 


A HISTORY OF THE THEORIES OF AETHER AND ELECTRICITY. 
The Classical Theories. By EpmuNp Wuittaker. New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1951. Pp. xiv, 434. $12.00.— This first volume, in a proposed two- 
volume work, traces the theories from Aristotle to 1900. 


RELIGION IN CHINESE GARMENT. By Kart Lupvic REIcHeEtt. Trans- 
lated by JosepH Tetire. New York, Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. 180. 
$4.50.— A brief survey of religion in China, by a well-known authority. The 
longest chapter is on Chinese Buddhism, and the shortest on Chinese Moham- 
medanism. 


ST. THOMAS AND THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. Three Interpretations. By 
Wr.iaM Bryar. Chicago, Henry Regnery Company, 1951. Pp. xxvi, 252. 
$5.00.—In a detailed study of the first of St. Thomas’ five proofs for the 
existence of God (S.T., 1.2.3), Bryar exposes fundamental ambiguities, ex- 
plains the diverse interpretations of the commentators, and resolves the tradi- 
tional controversies. To be reviewed. 


ESSENTIALISM. A New Approach to a One-World Philosophy. By Frep- 
ERICK Mayer. New York, Russell F. Moore Co., Inc., 1951. Pp. viii, 223. $2.75. 
— Addressed to the “intelligent layman,” the new approach finds the funda- 
mental problems of philosophy to be social and institutional rather than meta- 
physical. To be reviewed. 


MAN ANSWERS DEATH. An Anthology of Poetry. 2d and enlarged ed. By 
Cortiss LAMontT. With an Introduction by Louis UNTERMEYER. New York, 


Philosophical Library, 1952. Pp. xvi, 330. $4.50.—A new section has been 
added to this Humanist’s answer. 


TIBET’S GREAT YOGI MILAREPA. A Biography from the Tibetan, Being 
the Jetsiin-Kahbum or Biographical History of Jetsiin-Milarepa, according to 
the Late Lama Kazi Dawa-Samdup’s English Rendering. 2d ed. Edited with 
Introduction and Annotations by W. Y. Evans-Wentz. New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1951. Pp. xxviii, 315. $5.50.— This second volume in the 
Tibetan Series traces the development of the yogi Milarepa, largely through 
his own writings. 
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LEISURE THE BASIS OF CULTURE. By Joser Pieper. Translated by 
ALEXANDER Drv, with an Introduction by T. S. Ertor. New York, Pantheon 
Books Inc., 1952. Pp. 169. $2.75.— Leisure, “the freedom and attachment of 


the human spirit,” is not possible unless linked with divine worship. To be 
reviewed. 


SPINOZA. By Stuart Hampsuire. Harmondsworth, Middlesex, Penguin 
Books, 1951. Pp. 237. 65 cents. — One of the ablest of the younger Oxford 
philosophers uses Spinoza as “the test case for those who reject deductive meta- 
physics”; no clear-cut victory is proclaimed either for metaphysics or for the 
“philosophy of ordinary language” with which Mr. Hampshire does the testing. 


MAN ON HIS NATURE. 2d ed. The Gifford Lectures, Edinburgh, 1937-1938. 
By Sir CHartes SHERRINGTON. New York, Cambridge University Press, 
1952. Pp. 300. $6.00.— There is some revision of details in this new edition. 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM. By E. Jorpan. With an Introduction and Synopses 
by Rosert D. Mack. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1952. Pp. viii, 384. 
$7.00.— A critique of the “subjective” and a defense of the “objective” method 
in art criticism where judgments “stand on the basis of objects that are real in 
themselves and independent of the caprices of mind.” To be reviewed. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF RELATIVITY. A Collection of Original Memoirs on 
the Special and General Theory of Relativity. By H. A. Lorents, A. ErnstTern, 
H. Mtnowsk1, H. Weyt. With Notes by A. SoMMERFELD, translated by W. 
Perrett and G. B. Jerrery. New York, Dover Publications, Inc., n.d. Pp. viii, 


216. $1.50.— An account of the development of the theory of relativity as 
stimulated by physical experiment. 


ESSAY IN PHYSICS. By Hersert L. SAMUEL. With a letter from Dr. ALBERT 
Ernstern. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1952. Pp. x, 178. $3.00.—A 
philosophical criticism of some contemporary conclusions in physics and a sug- 
gested solution that energy is both “quiescent and active, and passes easily from 
one to the other.” To be reviewed. 


THE CONTINUUM OF INDUCTIVE METHODS. By Rupotr Carnap. 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1952. Pp. vi, 92. $3.50. — Intended as a 
preliminary statement for part of Volume II of Probability and Induction, this 


monograph is described as “a new approach to the study of inductive methods.” 
To be reviewed. 


THE STRANGE DEATH OF BARUKH SPINOZA. By Eu A. Avot. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, Sci-Art Publishers, 1952. Pp. 16.— Spinoza was prob- 
ably murdered by intolerant Christians. 


THE CHIEF WORKS OF BENEDICT DE SPINOZA. Translated from the 
Latin, with an Introduction by R. H. M. E_wes. With a Bibliographical Note 
by Francesco Corpasco. Volumes I and II bound as one. New York, Dover 
Publications, Inc., 1951. Pp. xxxiv, 420. $3.95. — Contains the Ethics, Improve- 
ment of the Understanding, Theological-Political Treatise, Political Treatise, 
and abridged correspondence. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON: SCIENTIST. By Epwin T. Martin. New York, 


Henry Schuman, 1952. Pp. x, 289. $4.00.— This book explores the range, 
depth, and results of Jefferson’s scientific interests. 


AMERICA AND THE MIND OF EUROPE. By Raymonp Aron, ARTHUR 
Koestier, Leo Lanta, Nicoras Nasokov, DENIS DE ROUGEMONT, STEPHEN 
SpenpDER, MELVIN J. Lasky, JAMES THRALL Sosy, Horace Sutton. With an 
Introduction by Lewis GALANTIERE. New York, Library Publishers, 1952. 
Pp. 125. $2.75. — A collection of articles from the Saturday Review. 


JOHN ADAMS AND THE PROPHETS OF PROGRESS. By Zottan 
Haraszti. Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 1952. Pp. 
xiv, 362. $5.00.— Based on comments written in the margins of his copies of 
works by Rousseau, Voltaire, Condorcet, and others, this book shows Adams to 
have made the “first critique of the doctrines of progress by an American.” 


WAR ON CRITICS. By Tueopore L. Saw. Boston, Stuart Art Gallery, Inc., 
1952. Pp. ii, 208. $3.50. — Aesthetic critics of today are hypocritical, fraudulent, 
and “contrivers of muddle.” They must be silenced before the true function of 


art, “extending man’s span of life,” can be encouraged and supported. To be 
reviewed. 


PLAIN TRUTHS. By A.vexanpver J. Jorpanoctov. Athens, 1951. Pp. 32. — 
The plain truth is that hatred, crime, and war cannot be overcome until the 
“Great International Scientific Foundation” is established. 


A FAITH THAT FULFILLS. By Juttus Seerye Brxier. New York, Harper 


& Brothers, 1951. Pp. 122. $2.00. — Only a faith in the later prophets of Israel, 
not in existentialism, can be fulfilled. 


THE QUEST FOR UTOPIA. An Anthology of Imaginary Societies. By 
GLENN NEGLEY and J. Max Patrick. New York, Henry Schuman, 1952. Pp. 
x, 599. $6.75. — The selections are from varied sources and for the most part 
have been unavailable. The best known are from More, Campanella, H. G. 
Wells, Harrington, and Cabet. 


PLATO’S PHAEDRUS. Translated with Introduction and Commentary by R. 
HacurortH. Cambridge, England, Cambridge University Press, 1952. Pp. x, 
172. $3.75. — A systematic analysis and running commentary on the Phaedrus 
and its problems. To be reviewed. 


THE LIBERAL ANGLICAN IDEA OF HISTORY. By Duncan Forses. 
Cambridge, England, Cambridge University Press, 1952. Pp. x, 208. $4.00. — 
The “liberal Anglicans” are a group of nineteenth-century English historians 


who, following Coleridge and Vico, substituted a Romantic for a Rationalistic 
interpretation of history. 


SCIENCE AND HUMANISM. Physics in Our Time. By Erwin Scurépinc- 
ER. Cambridge, England, Cambridge University Press, 1951. Pp. x, 68. $1.75. — 
Contemporary science has modified philosophy but “quantum physics has noth- 
ing to do with the free-will problem.” To be reviewed. 
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THE COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT AND SOME OF ITS PROBLEMS. 
By Pau. Husert CasseLMAn. New York, Philosophical Library, 1952. Pp. 
xiv, 178. $3.00. — “Some of its problems” concern the relation of co-operatives 
to the state, to labor, and to socialism, education, taxation, and organization. 


POETRY, RELIGION, AND THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. The Rockwell Lec- 
tures. By Grorce F. THomas. Houston, Texas, Elsevier Press, 1951. Pp. x, 
11-113. $2.00. — Lectures delivered at Rice Institute. The thesis is that Chris- 
tian Humanism can lead to a revived interest in the spiritual side of man, a 


revival to which both poetry as an expression of imagination and religion with 
its myths and rites can contribute. 


INDIA’S CULTURE AND HER PROBLEMS. By P. T. Ragv. Jaipur, India, 
University of Rajputana, n.d. Pp. viii, 104. 3/8/-or $1 or 5.6 Sh. — India’s 
problems are rooted in the conflict between Hindu, Moslem, and Christian cul- 
tures and customs. 


SPARTA. By H. MicnHett. Cambridge, England, Cambridge University Press, 
1952. Pp. x, 348. $7.00. — A well documented account of Sparta, its people and 


customs, its political, military, and economic organization, and its eventual 
subjection to Rome. 


PLATO’S STATESMAN. A Translation of the Politicus of Plato with Intro- 
ductory Essays and Footnotes. By J. B. Skemp. New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1952. Pp. 244. $4.00.— The essays relate the Statesman to other dia- 
logues and trace the development of Plato’s political thought. To be reviev. ed. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. A Study of the 
Teaching of the New Testament in the Light of Historical Criticism. By J. N. 
Sanvers. New York, Philosophical Library, 1952. Pp. xii, 199. $3.75. — De- 
signed for students in theological seminaries, this book attempts to evaluate the 
principles and limitations of the higher critical method. 


HISTORY AND GOD. Clues to His Purpose. By ArtHUR W. Munk. New 
York, Ronald Press, 1952. Pp. xii, 310. $3.75.— A critique of various inter- 
pretations of history and seven “clues” in history to God’s purpose, one clue 
being that “history demands a limited God as Ultimate Cause.” To be reviewed. 


ESSAYS IN EAST-WEST PHILOSOPHY. An Attempt at World Philo- 
sophical Synthesis. Edited and with an Introduction by CHartes A. Moore. 
Honolulu, University of Hawaii Press, 1951. Pp. xii, 467. $5.00. — Twenty- 
three papers read at the University of Hawaii in 1949. To be reviewed. 


ON THE METAMATHEMATICS OF ALGEBRA. By ABRAHAM RoBINSON. 
Amsterdam, North-Holland Publishing Co., 1951. Pp. x, 195. f 18-.— The 


analysis and development of modern algebra by the methods of symbolic logic. 
To be reviewed. 


GENERAL SYSTEM THEORY. A New Approach to Unity of Science: 
A Symposium. By Rosert E. Bass, Lupwic von BerTaLANFFy, Cart G. Hem- 
PEL, and Hans Jonas. Reprint from Human Biology, Vol. XXIII, No. 4 (De- 
cember, 1951). Pp. 302-361. — Papers from a symposium held at the meetings 
of the American Philosophical Association in December, 1950. To be reviewed. 
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MELVILLE’S QUARREL WITH GOD. By Lawrance THompson. Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, Princeton University Press, 1952. Pp. viii, 475. $6.00.— 
Because Melville believed in the God of Calvinism but conceived Him as the 
source of all evil, “the original Sinner,” whereas his readers believed in the 
goodness of God, an “inverted mysticism” had to be camouflaged by a variety 
of styles and structural methods. 


THOMISM AND ARISTOTELIANISM. A Study of the Commentary by 
Thomas Aquinas on the Nicomachean Ethics. By Harry V. Jarra. Chicago, 
Chicago University Press, 1952. Pp. viii, 230. $5.00. — A critique of the Thom- 
istic interpretation of Aristotle’s value theory. To be reviewed. 


THE POLITICAL THEORY OF THE OLD AND MIDDLE STOA. By 
Marcaret E. Reesor. Locust Valley, New York, J. J. Augustin, Inc., 1951. 
Pp. x, 60. $1.50.— A scholarly study of Stoic political thought from the fourth 
to the first century B.c. To be reviewed. 


SEVEN MORE POEMS BY NICHOLAS BOZON. By Sister M. AMELIS 
K.eEnKE. St. Bonaventure, New York, Franciscan Institute, 1951. Pp. x, 162. 


$2.00.— A sequel to a thirteenth-century English Franciscan’s Three Saints’ 
Lives. 


EVIDENCE AND ITS FUNCTION ACCORDING TO JOHNS DUNS 
SCOTUS. By Peter C. Vier. St. Bonaventure, New York, Franciscan Insti- 
tute, 1951. Pp. xii, 174. $2.00.— An analysis of Scotus’ concept of evidence 
and its function in various fields of knowledge. 


GUIDES TO THE THOUGHT OF KARL BARTH, EMIL BRUNNER, 
NICHOLAS BERDYAEV, KARL JASPERS, JACQUES MARITAIN, 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR. By E. L. Auten. New York, Philosophical Library, 
Inc., 1951. Pp. 45, 46, 43, 45, 46, 45.— An introduction to the main theses of 
the new supernaturalism. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE ENLIGHTENMENT. By Ernst CAssIrer. 
Translated by Fritz C. A. KoELLn and James P. Petrecrove. Princeton, New 
Jersey, Princeton University Press, 1951. Pp. xiv, 366. $6.00.— A translation 
of Die Philosophie der Aufklarung, first published in 1926. To be reviewed. 


ARISTOTLE: THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS. A Commentary by the late 
H. H. Joacumm. Edited by D. A. Rees. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1951. Pp. 
viii, 304. $5.00. 

UMANESIMO E SCIENZA POLITICA. Atti del Congresso Internazionale 
di Studi Umanistici, Roma-Firenze, 1949. A cura di Enrico CastTeLt. Milano, 
Dott. Carlo Marzorati, 1951. Pp. xiv, 570. L. 3000.— An international (mostly 


French and Italian) symposium comparing the Renaissance and modern views 
of the relation between the individual and society. 


FENOMENOLOGIA E SOCIOLOGIA. By various authors. Pater, Editoria 


Liviana, 1951. Pp. 144. L. 700.— A symposium on the relation between phe- 
nomenology and sociology. 


DEKADENZ ODER FORTSCHRIFT. Eine Studie amerikanischer Geschichts- 
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philosophie. By Joacutm Seypret. Schlehdorf Obb., Deutschland, Bronnen- 
Verlag, 1951. Pp. viii, 88. DM 3.60.—A study of decadence and progress in 
some American philosophies of history. 


DIE GRUNDLAGEN EINER WISSENSCHAFTLICHEN WERTLEHRE. 
Von Victor Krart. Zweite, neubearbeitete Auflage. Wien, Springer-Verlag, 
1951. Pp. vi, 264. $3.80.—A revised and enlarged version of an article first 
published in Schriften zur wissenschaftlichen Weltauffassung (1937), edited 
by M. Schlick and P. Frank. 


DER THOMISMUS. Bibliographische Einfithrungen in das Studium der Phi- 
losophie. By Paut Wyser. Bern, Switzerland, A. Francke, Verlag, 1951. Pp. 
120. Swiss francs 5.80. 

IL CAMMINO DELLA FILOSOFIA TEDESCA NELL’OTTOCENTO. By 
Cravupio Bac.ietto. Firenze, La Nuova Italia Editrice, 1950. Pp. 32. 


TESTI UMANISTICI INEDITI SUL “DE ANIMA.” Edited by Enrico 
CasTELt. Padova, Italy, Editoria Liviana, 1951. Pp. 228. L. 800. 


DER GEIST UND DAS ABSOLUTE. Zur Grundlegung einer Religionsphi- 


losophie in Begegnung mit Hegels Denkwelt. By JosepH MO ter. Paderborn, 
Ferdinand Schéningh, 1951. Pp. 218. 


DEUTUNG UND DARSTELLUNG DER THEORETISCHEN PHILOSO- 
PHIE KANTS. En Kommentar zu den grundlegenden Teilen der Kritik der 
reinen Vernunft. By Fertrx Grayverr. Hamburg, Richard Meiner Verlag, 1951. 


Pp. xxiii, 225. 
WAHRSCHEINLICHKEIT STATISTIK UND WAHRHEIT. Einfihrung 


in die neue Wahrscheinlichkeitslehre und ihre Anwendung. By RiIcHARD von 
Mises. 3d revised ed. Wien, Springer-Verlag, 1951. Pp. ix, 278. $4.30. 


JAHRBUCH FUR AESTHETIK UND ALLGEMEINE KUNSTWISSEN- 
SCHAFT, 1951. By Hetnricn Ltrzerer. Stuttgart, Ferdinand Enke Verlag, 
1951. Pp. 414. Preise geheftet DM 35.-; gebunden DM 38.50. 


IMMANUEL KANT. Wissenschaftstheorie und Ontologie. By GottFrriep Mar- 
tin. K6ln, Balduin Pick Verlag, 1951. Pp. 244. Preis geb. Glwd. 14-. 


OPTIMUM ALLOCATION IN ECONOMETRICS AND PHYSICS. By 
ANpREW PIKter. Reprinted from Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv, Band 66, Heft 
I, 1951. Pp. 97-132. 

POUR CONNAITRE LA PENSEE DE L’EXISTENCE. By Jean WaRL. 
Paris, Flammarion, Editeur, 1951. Pp. 290. 625 francs. — A comparison of 
Kirkegaard and Jaspers on the nature of existence. To be reviewed. 

TRAITE DU LIBRE ARBITRE. By Yves Stmon. Liége, Belgium, Sciences 
et Lettres, 1951. Pp. 144. 100 francs belges. — The nature of free will on Thom- 
istic assumptions. 

TROIS ESSAIS DE MONTAIGNE. (I, 39; II, 1; III, 2.) Expliqués par 


Grorces GoUGENHEIM et PrerrE-MAXIME SCHURL. Paris, J. Vrin, 1951. Pp. 
xvi, 146.— A textual analysis and commentary on three essays. 
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LA EDUCACION EN CRISIS. By Rosert Kinc HAL. Tucuman, Argentina, 
Instituto de Pedagogia y Ciencias de la Educacion, 1950. Pp. 211. — Six lec- 
tures delivered at the University of Tucuman on education and its relation to 
war, nationality, and culture. 


INTRODUCCION A LA METAFISICA. By Ancet GONZALEZ ALVAREZ. 
Mendoza, Argentina, Universidad Nacional de Cuyo, 1951. Pp. 193. — A short 
history and analysis of the possibility and methodology necessary for meta- 
physical inquiry. To be reviewed. 


ARISTOTELES EL ARTE DE LA RETORICA. Tomo I. Texto griego, y 
traduccién con notas y comentarios de E. Ignacio GraANero. Mendoza, Argen- 
tina, Universidad Nacional de Cuyo, 1951. Pp. 208.— The first in a series of 


Spanish translations of Greek and Roman literature. The Greek text parallels 
the translation. 


INTRODUZIONE ALLO STUDIO DI KANT. II* Edizone. By Sorta VANNI 
Rovicui. Milano, Carlo Marzorati, 1951. Pp. xii, 244. L. 1300. — A systematic 
presentation of Kant’s philosophical background and doctrines. 


LEBENSANSCHAUUNGEN MODERNER DENKER. Band II: De Phi- 
losophie der Gegenwart. By Von Franz Sawicki. Paderborn, Germany, Fer- 
dinand Schéningh, 1952. Pp. 408. Geb. 9.60.— A summary statement of con- 
temporary European thought primarily on questions of epistemology and meta- 
physics, but with some discussion of existentialism, religion, and value theory. 


BIBLIOGRAFIA FILOSOFICA ITALIANA. Anno 1949. Edited by U. A. 
Papovan! and M. F. Scracca. Milano, Carlo Marzorati, 1951. Pp. xii, 151. L. 
800.— Two bibliographies: one, a listing by author; the other, by subject 
matter. 

PLATONS ENTWICKLUNG ZUR DIALEKTIK. Untersuchungen zum 
Problem des Eleatismus. By Bruno Lresrucks. Frankfurt am Main, Vittorio 
Klostermann, 1949. Pp. 255. Geb. 17.50.— The examination of Plato’s dialec- 


tic centers primarily on the Phaedo, Theateatus, Sophist, and Parmenides. To 
be reviewed. : 


ARISTOTELES WERK UND GEIST. Untersucht und dargestellt. By Joser 
ZurcHer. Paderborn, Germany, Ferdinand Schéningh, 1952. Pp. 456. Br. 12.-. 
.— Aristotle’s life, the most important influences on his thought, the chrono- 


logical order of his works, and an analysis of some central concepts. To be 
reviewed. 


PHILOSOPHIE DER ENDLICHKEIT. Als Spiegel der Gegenwart. By 
Fritz-JOACHIM VON RINTELEN. Meisenheim/Glan, Germany, Westkulturverlag 


Anton Hain, 1951. Pp. xxiv, 490.— An analysis of contemporary thought, 
especially existentialism. 


CHRISTENTUM UND GESCHICHTLICHKEIT. Untersuchungen zur Ent- 
stehung des Christentums und zu Augustins “Burgerschaft Gottes.” 2d revised 
ed. By WILHELM Kamtaz. Stuttgart, W. Kohlhammer, 1951. Pp. 348. — The 


origins of universal Christianity are in classical thought, not Judaism. To be 
reviewed. 
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NOTE 


A new society, The American Studies Association, designed to promote “a 
better understanding of our country” by “communication across the established 
disciplines about the various aspects of America,” invites the participation of 
members of the American Philosophical Association. Membership costs either 
$4.00 or $2.00, the higher rate including subscription to two publications of the 
Society. Communications may be addressed to Mr. Robert Land, Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 





Announcing the publication of: 
TULANE STUDIES iN. PHILOSOPHY 


Volume I. 
' CONTENTS: 
T. V.:SMITH: Introduction to the Tulane Studies. 
EDWARD G. BALLARD: Reason and Convention. 
RICHARD L. BARBER: Universality and Meaning. 
JAMES K. FEIBLEMAN: Propositions and Facts. 
CARL H. HAMBURG: Philosophy — Mid-Century. 
HAROLD N. LEE: 
A Criticism of the Marxian Interpretation 
of History. 
LOUISE NISBET: 
Formalism of Terminist Logic in the 
Fourteenth Century. 
Price: $2.00 
Published by THE TULANE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The Tulane University Bookstore 
New Orleans 18, La. 




















HISTORY OF 
AMERICAN 
PSYCHOLOGY 
by A. A. Roback 


Here is the first history of American 
Psychology ever to appear, showing 
through development stages how this 
vastly significant aspect of human 
study reached its present importance. 
The volume presents an over-all pic- 
ture covering three centuries, includ- 
ing the numerous divisions and activ- 
ities of the powerful American Psy- 
chological Association. 

Author of more than twenty books 
on human behavior (many translated 
into foreign languages), and as one 
who stood close to the chief architects 
of the science, Dr. Roback naturally 

much first-hand information. 

he ever-growing importance of the 

subjects to students, researchers, psy- 
chologists, and intelligent la 

renders this an invaluable tool for 

study, reference, and genuine interest. 

Copiously illustrated. $6.00 


Expedite Shipment by prepayment 


LIBRARY PUBLISHERS 


8 West 40th St., 
New York 18, N.Y. 








BERTRAND RUSSELL’S 
DICTIONARY OF MIND 
MATTER & MORALS 


This exhaustive work offers 
more than 1000 definitions and 
opinions of the 1950 Nobel Prize 
winner, arranged as a handy key. 
Here is Russell’s challenging 
thought on politics, ethics, phi- 
losophy of science, epistemology, 
religion, mathematical philoso- 
phy, and on topics crucial to an 
understanding of international 
affairs today. Dipped into casual- 
ly it rewards the browser with 
stimulating and acute intellec- 
tual insights. Read intensively it 
will be found indispensable to a 
fuller appreciation of one of the 
gochentient minds of our a 


5. 
Expedite Shipment by 
prepayment 
PHILOSOPHICAL 
LIBRARY, Publishers 


15 East 40th Street, Desk 193 
New York 16, N.Y. 























-- PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS ————} 


20th CENTURY PHILOSOPHY 
Edited by DAGOBERT D. RUNES 


For the student of Contemporary thought this work presents a review of all ing 


philosophical schools and movements of tod: 


ay. It contains among others the 1 


systematic writings of the eminent thinker, James H. Tufts, who passed away while 


this book was sent to press. 


PART I 

Aesthetics, purpose and Reete by 

DeWitt H. Parker 
Theories in Ethics a ay H. Tufts 
Axiology Wilbur M. Urban 
Philosophy of Law 
Philosophy of History. ~~ Elof Boodin 
Philosophy of Science. . or F. Lenzen 
Philosophy of Life. © sijred ”. Whitehead 
Metaphysics Everett W. Hall 


PART II 
Twentieth Century Philosophy 
Bertrand Russell 
. Ewing 
Richard Hoenigswald 


Kantianism 
Hegelianism 


The Humanism of St. Thomas Aquinas 
Jacques Maritain 
be 2 _ eS of American Pragma- 
John Dewey 
Tammenianed Absolutism 
George Santayana 
Personalism Ralph T. Flewelling 
Philosophy of Religion 
Douglas C. Macintosh 
Phenomenology Marvin Farber 
Logical Empiricism Herbert Feigl 
American Realism. .William P. Montague 
Naturalism Ralph B. Winn 
Dialectical Materialism. ..John Somerville 
Philosophies of China... .Wing-tsit ry} 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 


15 East 40th Street, Desk 193 
Expedite Shipment by Prepayment 


New York 16, N.Y. 


- Special student bulk rate on orders of 10 or more 




















Two new Philosophy Texts — 


Men and Movements in American Philosophy 


by o— L. Biau, Assistant Professor of Philosophy, 
Columbia University 

This book traces the development of philosophic ideas 
and systems in America from their earliest beginnings to 
the mid-twentieth century. ..covering such movements as 
transcendentalism, idealism, pragmatism, realism, and 
naturalism. 

First, Professor Blau explains the ideas characteristic of 
each movement. Then he offers two or three detailed ex- 
positions of the work of individual philosophers. . .show- 
ing how each thinker reflected the general characteristics 
of the trend. ..and on what points he differed. 

This text gives the student a unified view of the pattern 
of American Philosophy. ..and a clear perspective of the 
relationships of individual thinkers to the general move- 
ments in which they took part and the relationship of 
one movement to another. 384 pages ... 554” x 834” 


Philosophic Inquiry: 4x Introduction to Philosophy 
by Lewis W. Beck, Professor of Philosophy, Univer- 
sity of Rochester 

This text invites the student to “think things through” as 

problems grow out of everyday life, conduct, science, and 

religion. It brings successively into focus: 

a. inquiry and such substitutes as propaganda, blind 

faith, and appeals to authority 

b. the distinctive traits of science and its philosophic con- 

sequences 

c. the problems of ethics and conduct in the light of 

scientific method 

. the legitimacy of speculative philosophy and the nature 
of the major metaphysical systems in the Western 
world — theism, idealism, materialism, pragmatism, 
naturalism Approximately 464 pages 554” x 834” 


Send for Your Copies Today 
PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


70 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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What America’s 19th-Century philos- 
ophers have to say to today’s world 


EMERSON’S 
ANGLE OF VISION 


MAN AND NATURE IN AMERICAN EX- 
PERIENCE 

By Sherman Paul 

This excellent study may be called a spiritual biography 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson and his entire generation. ‘The 
author shows what Emerson meant by “correspondence,” 
how it entered his thought and permeated his vision; and 
how, by trying to unite man and nature, he contributed 
ideas which are alive today. $4.50 


THE TRANSCENDENTALISTS 


Edited by Perry Miller. “A monument to the best sort of 
scholarship...The story of transcendentalism in terms of 
selections from the writings of its chief proponents.”— 
GrorGE F. WHICHER, New York Herald Tribune $6.50 


EVOLUTION AND THE 
FOUNDERS OF PRAGMATISM 


By Philip P. Wiener, Foreword by John Dewey. A brilliant 
group of men— William James, Charles Sanders Peirce, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes and others — met around Harvard 
in the 60’s and 70’s. Mr. Wiener shows how their discus- 
sions of evolution resulted in the native American liberal 
philosophy, pragmatism. $5.00 


CHRISTOPHER PEARSE CRANCH 


AND HIS CARICATURES OF NEW ENG- 
LAND TRANSCENDENTALISM 


By F. DeWolfe Miller. “Even after a century (Cranch’s) 
fooleries are still funny, and they serve a useful purpose in 
showing that high thinking could give rise to high spirits.” 
—Louisville Courier-Journal 18 illustrations, $2.00 


At your bookseller, or 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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By H. St. J. B. PHILBY, Author and Explorer 


H. St. J. B. Philby understands 
Sa'udi Arabia perbaps better than any 
other man not a native Arabian. For 
more than twenty-five years be bas 
lived there, exploring and mapping 
hitherto unknown regions and writing 
about Arabia and ber people. To the 
many outstanding titles by Philby— 
among them Sheba's Daughters, The 
Empty Quarter, and The Heart of 
Arabia—is now added Arabian High- 
lands, @ travel record of two journeys 
that Philby made into the highlands of 
the southwest corner of Sa’udi Arabia. 


Scenes of Arabian life, such as the 
pageants of the marketplaces, an 
Amir holding open court, a village 
in mourning for a young boy, 
bring this land of contrasts into 
focus. 

The magnificent royal desert 
encampment of King Ibn Sa‘ud and 
his royal party is described, as 
well as the brush huts of the poor 
natives and the Qasrs, or forts. 
Accounts of the customs of 
the table, the courtesies ac- 
corded to women, the prac- 
tices and traditions of the 
Muslim religion (which the 


author has adopted) bring the true 
form and flavor of everyday Ara- 
bian life to the reader. 

The colorful bistory of the Ara- 
bian tribes often enlivens the nar- 
rative. Philby pauses in his account 
now and then to tell of the back- 
ground of some tribe or other. One 
of the most interesting of these 
stories is that of the Najran people. 
He tells why the whole population 
was burned, how a settlement of 
Jews came to live in Najran, and 
why they wished to leave. 


The two journeys described in this 
book were made in 1932 and in 
1936-7. Much original data on 
topography, fauna and flora, and 
geology are included, for Philby is 
a scientist as well as an explorer. 
Climate, animal life, and natural 
resources are also described. Among 
the features of the book are several 
of Philby’s maps, including a sepa- 
rate folding map of Sa‘udi Arabia 
(twenty-four by thirty-three 
inches). There are sixty-four 
illustrations of the country and 

the people Philby describes. 
787 pages, illustrated $8.50 


PUBLISHED FOR THE MIDDLE EAST INSTITUTE 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Ithaca, New York 








